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The Business Outlook 


Ssasonable quietude continues to be the 
feature in general distributive trade; prices 
of manufactured products continue to rule in 
buyers’ favor, the only exceptions being found 
where crop conditions are exceptionally favor- 

, able and, in afew instances, where the work 
of reduction has been overdone. There has 
been no widespread slump in general busi- 
ness, as is proven by the continued gains in 
railroad earnings, showing, as they do, satis- 
factory increases over the same period a year 
ago, when it was generally admitted that 
trade throughout the country was very ac- 
tive. Clearing house exchanges are somewhat 
smaller, but this recession largely reflects the 
absence of speculation in the stock markets 
rather than showing any decline in trade out- 
side of New York. Wheat during the past 
week has had a very substantial decline, sell- 
ing off practically nine cents per bushel ; corn, 
on the other hand, has held very steady, and 
itis thought by many good judges that, with 
any unfavorable weather for growing corn, 
there will be a sharp upward movement in 
the price of that cereal. Sugar is at the high- 
est price reached at this time for ten years. 
There can be no question that the sugar war 
is settled to all intents and purposes, and that 
the various refining interests are working in 
harmony. 

The Chinese troubles have caused an ad- 
vance in teas and a falling off in the export 
cotton trade. In the iron and steel industry 
reports are as blue as ever, steel billets hav- 
ing been reduced from $28 to $25 perton. A 
rather better demand is noted for lumber 
and likewise for other building materials. A 
more cheerfal disposition is noted among boot 
and shoe jobbers, but the Eastern markets for 
textiles continue rather dull. 

Last week a strong effort was made to bring 
about a rally in the stock market, which was 
crowned with moderate success, a large num- 
ber of ‘‘shorts”’ being driven to cover. The 
outcome is believed to be, however, lower 


prices all along the line, more especially with 
the Democratic convention and presidential 
campaign immediately ahead. 

In the Boston market “coppers”? sympa- 
thized with the stronger New York prices 
and were rather more firm, but little business 
was done at any time in these stocks. 





Education 


— Harvard granted degrees in course to 
938 persons last week. 

—— Rev. Clifford W. Barnes, Yale, ’89, and 
the Yale Divinity School, ’92, has been elected 
president of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Il. 

— Governor-general Wood of Cuba has 
been paring down the salaries of the profes- 
sors in the University of Havana, some of 
whom were drawing enormous salaries and 
doing little or no work. 

— W. S. Stratton of Colorado Springs has 
given Colorado College $50,000 to complete the 
Science Building Fand and to purchase a large 
scientific collection now located at Coronado 
Beach, Cal. 

— Brown University trustees have se- 
cured gifts from alumni and friends of that 
institution sufficient to secure the conditional 
offer made by Mr. Rockefeller, and the total 
addition to the endowment coming from all 
sources during the past year amounts to more 
than $1,000,000. 

—— The trustees of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Ct., in response to pressure 
from the alumni, have voted to limit here- 
after the number of women students, and to 
impose such restrictions on those who do wish 
to enter as will be calculated to drive away 
rather than attract women. 

—— Yale, during the past year, has received 
pledges or gifts of $1,090,000 toward the bi- 
centenary fund, and $200,000 in addition. 
Harvard has had bequests amounting to $900,- 
000, $100,000 of this being from Alexander 





Agassiz and his sisters, children of the famous. 


Louis Agassiz, to be used in finishing the 
great museum in Cambridge which bears the 
great naturalist’s name. 

—— The authorities at Yale point to the fact 


that during the past ten years 519 men have 
graduated from that institution who earned 


’ all or part of their living expenses while stu- 


dents, as proof positive that it is easier fora 
man with limited means to go through Yale 
now than it was thirty years ago. The rate of 


living is higher, to be sure, but the opportani- 


ties for employment are far greater than they 
used to be. 


— The American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature is making an effort to promote the 
organization of classes for Bible study to be- 
gin the first Sunday in October and continue 
through the period of the secular school year. 
The institute asks pastors to pledge them- 
selves to preach on Bible study on the second 
Sanday in September, with this purpose in 
view. Itis hoped that in this way many per- 
sons not in the Sunday school may be per- 
suaded to study the Bible systematically. A 
number of pastors have already pledged their 
co-operation. 


— The twenty-seventh Chautauqua, N. Y., 
Assembly offers a fuller and richer program 
than ever, continuing from June 27 to Aug. 
23. Last year the attendance was the largest 
in the history of the institution. In the sum- 
mer schools 2,262 students pursued a variety 
of courses of study under seventy-two instruc- 
tors. Important improvements have been 
made in the grounds, especially in securing 
an abundant supply of pure water from an 
artesian well. The assembly program is ar- 
ranged to give special attention to subjects of 
world politics, achievements of the nineteenth 
century, Greek history and literature and so- 
cial life. Excursion rates, one and one-third 
for the round trip, can be had from Boston, 
New York and other principal cities. Some- 
how popular interest in Chautauqua seems to 
be perennial. 
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THE YEAR 


PUBLISHED 
THIS 
WEEK 


A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMP FIELDS. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE. writes of it: 


“* The story has not only the extraordinary beauty which gives Mr. Allen’s work a place 
by itself in our literature, it has also great spiritual depth and unusual grasp of thought. .. . 


It is primarily the work of an artist to whom the dramatic interest is supreme, . . 


. the story 


of two haman souls; a story conceived and expressed in terms of the deepest experience ; 
wonderfully condensed in style, and yet without mutilation of the thought; touched through- 
out with that exquisite beauty which reminds the reader of Hawthorne ’’— The Outlook. 





By the author of 
** A Kentucky Cardinal,’’ 
*“* The Choir Invisible,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by 
Harry Fenn and J. C. EARL. 
Cloth, I2mo, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. JAMES LANE ALLEN’S LONG-PROMISED NOVEL. 


“Our English cousins have said that no ‘finer’ 
work than Mr. Allen’s has been done in America 
of recent years. But ‘fine’ is an overworked ad” 
jective and gives no hint of the absolutely unique 
charm and delicacy of Mr. Allen’s writing.” 

—The Book Buyer. 


‘**THe Reon oF Law’ 
seems to strike a new and deeper tone, and 
seems by the dignity of its treament, by its tense 
drama, tender pathos, and narrow approach to 
tragedy, to be a story that has long bsen waiting 
for a perfect artist to interpret it in the true way.” 

—The Indianapolis News. 


“Over and above the story, one is impressed 
with the purity, the lofty dignity, the sweet- 


ness of its tone... . The book will rank as the: 


highest achievement of one of the ablest contem- 
porary American novelists.” 
—The Philadelphia Record. 


READY MONDAY, JULY SECOND-THE BEST NOVEL YET WRITTEN 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN entitled THE REIGN OF LAW 


“That it will take its place as one of the notable books of the year practically goss without saying, and wherever the best and noblest of 
English speech is appreciated, this book will find a hearing.” — LouIsvVILLE Timés, 
NEW EDITIONS OF JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NOVELS COMPLETE. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, $5.00, AFTERMATH, $5.00. TWO GENTLEMEN OF KENTUCKY, 50 cents. 
THE BLUE GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY, $5.50, FLUTE AND VIOLIN (uniform with the preceding), $1.50. 


SUMMER IN ARCADY, $1.25. 





THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, $1.50; illustrated, $2.50. 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


5 July 1900: 
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MERE weight itself, if the flesh be pale and 
flabby, does not indicate good health, but when 
the flesh is firm and rosy, as in the case of Mellin’s 
Food babies, then every ounce of weight is indica- 
tive of the baby’s good health and condition. 





AN INEXPENSIVE BUREAU.—Every lady who 
owns a brass or white iron bedstead is interested 
in securing a bureau at low price to accompany it. 
In this connection one of the most interesting an- 
nouncements which have been made in a long time 
by the Paine Furniture Company may be read in 
another column. It describes an inexpensive bu- 
reau for summer use with a white iron bedstead. 
We have seen one of these bureaus, and they are 
beautiful in design and astonishingly cheap. 


THE health problem is Lee simpler than is so 
times epee. Health depends antes upon 
jon and pure blood, and th — is 

solved bag @ readily By! Hood’s Sarsaparil la. You may 
keep well taking it —— for Soy stomach or 
blood e er. Its cures scrofula, salt rheum, 
catarrh, bobs th rheumatism and Other diseases 
= numbered e thousands. 


Ulu favorite family cathartic is Hood’s Pills. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses 
etc., published under this Lae, at ‘ten cents a 


AMBRIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOCIBTY, No. 76 — 
St., New York. — April, Lee Object: 
improve the moral an: jus. 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; —8 temperance 
homes and b houses in leading orts at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vessels; 
Liye Boat. the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Priend and 


e Boat 
Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, * 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, rer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 








oh hy ministers, 




















Notices under this heading, not exc: lines (eight 
soords to the line), cost subscribers fifty —— 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

nd Board. , pleasant rooms u = 


ninbte with firet-clase board at 


. Mitchell’s, 137 
bury Street, Boston. 





— rders Wanted at the Lay College, pres 
23 Station R, near state Boulevard. Roo 
Board $4 for ladies; $4.50 for gentle. 


———— 
American | 
ited to take full 

. Best references. 


ro "Bi to 
men. 





Housekeeper, companion, nurse, b 
middle-aged, refined, experienced, q 
oo e with one or more servants. 

. J. W., Telegram, Worcester, 





ospel Carriage for one or two horses for sale. 
t00. A of harnesses $30. 

small organ, has room for six persons and a —— 

step in the rear from which to preach. Address J. P. 

Bixby, Boston, Station R. 


Room and Board. Oppestunity fe 
or woman attending school or doing busin 
Room and beard, at moderate rates, in 


ite ra cle ans 
family. Home life as * Sunny room, delightful 
grounds. Inquire at 63 Hartford St., Roxbury, 


ms and Boa Pl sand te airy rooms, 
good board, ww of —— —— ruit. Fifteen 
minutes’ =a — — Ae ve 


Good guniing, ce gr ve; 
wtp Parker Pra‘ a grove: Bor 11 78 





for Rp my © 


and from station. 
Reading, M 


CHURCH HYMNS 


AND GOSPEL SONGS. 


Examination almost invariably results in adoption. 
Sample Cepy, 20 cents. Price, $25 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 

gument settler of 1900. 


Victoriou By Murat —— 
Republicanism⸗ 


—3 
8 ality. 
Tells ua Tolls why Repunilcan — will triumph at the 











The great campa 
reference book aud Se 





” 





Ss — 
olls ovember, tains * les of 
—A& and Roesevelt; all shout EXP 
TRUSTS, PROSPERITY, E 
AMERICAN POLICY,” By a Tt ae 
ARGUMENT SETTLER. ONLY $1.50. 
Each subscriber gets a VALUABLE PREMIUM 
FREE. Sells like hot cakes. Endorsed by — 
party men. COMMISSION 50 PER CEN 
Freight paid. Credit given. QUTFITS — 
Enclose 5 two-cent stamps for postage. 
8. A. PARK & C@O., 


Dept. R. 8334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





VOLUME OF 


“ PROF, PARK AND HIS PUPILS ” 


will be sent anywhere in the U. S. for 50 cents, 
postpaid. Address 


The Pilgrim Press 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Gen’! Mgr., 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON BREOCORDEE 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEAR IN ADVANOB, $3; 2 YEARS, $5 ;6 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE COPY, 6 OxNTS. 
Iv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
OLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston in June, July, August 
and September, for 


| SUMMER TOURS 


of Five to Nineteen Days to the Principal Resorts of 
New England, Canada and New York, including :— 

Saratoga, Lakes George and Champlain and 
Ausable Chasm. 

Bay of Naples Ian, The White, Green, Adi- 
rondack and Catskill Mountains. 

Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, the Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec and the Saguenay. 

Poland Spring, Moosehead Lake, Btorrento 
and Mt. Desert. 

The Maritime Provinces. 

June 19 and 20, July 3, 17, 18, 21 and 81, 
August 14, 15 and 28, September 1, 11, 19, 15, 
25 and 29. Tours to the Paris Exposition. 

July 19. Yellowstone Park, Utah and Colorado. 

June 28 and July 12%. Alaska and Yellowstone 
Park. 

July 19 and August 2 and 30. 
National Park, and return. 

August 30. Yellowstone Park, the Pacific North- 
west and California. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning tour desired. 


Yellowstone 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opposite School St., Boston. 








Your 
Outing 


A delightful place for your summer 
vacation is Lake Chautauqua, reached 
from the West, South and Southwest 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. Air cool and invigorating, 
fine fishing, boating, etc.; good accom- 
modations at from $7 to $21 per week 
in cottages or hotels, 

Our illustrated book, “ Lake Chau- 
tauqua,” tells about it; sent free any- 
where. Write to 





A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

















GAZE’S TOURS. 


—56th Year— 
A series of attractive and com- 
prehensive 
rope, and inclu: 


EUROPE 
pants 


the orld’s 
* leave during 
EXPOSITION | set Sines mie sete 
PASSION PLAY — — —— 
ALL EXPENSES W. H. EAVES, N. E. Agt., 
$225 to $800. 201 Washington 8t., Boston. 








Telephone 3956. 


PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS 


———— o ase fall i 


aSelest 
PASSION f 555 Ind 
PLAY *% to. clubs + and 
— i D & FLOYD, 


608-610 Tremont Buu 
York Oity; 1011 ⸗ Bee Phisdeiphie 


quette Bufiding, Chi: 


ADIRONDACKS. 


WAWBEEK, sizaxac 








Hopes Ot New 





R 
SARANAC LAKE, 


OPEN JUNE_TO OOTOBER. 

Pure Spring Drinking Water. 
INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS. 
For booklet address J. BEN HART, Proprietor. 

Wawbeek, Franklin Co. 
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Educational Educational Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS RHODE ISLAND 


E FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston; 156 witch Ave., N. ¥.3 
Washington; Chicago; Mi San Fra 
Los Angeles Manual Free. EV} KRETT oO. Fisk & Co, 


tme PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 














THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
67th Year Opens 


HARTFORD September 26, 1900. 
THEOLOCICAL 
Ample fa Training. SE M | NARY, 


Ample uipment. 
Hartford, Conn. 





pecial Course in Missions. 
— to Professor Jacobus. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


Yale Divinity School. 


Thorough training for the ministry, both scientific 
and practical. Full university advantages. Address 
Secretary, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Ct. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


68th ens Sept. 19. Strong Courses wi h Special 
Advan gee nm the College and Von: ervatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. B08 WORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS, CHIOSG9. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


pestae its 43d year September 26. Diploma, B.D. and 
h.D. work. Seminary settlement tor sociological 
— — scholarships $75 to 175. Fellowship <«f 
about p a year for two years to each class. 
, Secretary, 520 W. Adams St. Chicago. 











MAINE 





MAINE,“ORONO. 





The University 
of Maine 


ORONO, ME. 


A public institution, maintained 
by the State and general Govern- 
ment. Unde diuate Courses are: Classical, Latin 
Scientific, Scientific; Chemical, Agricultural, Pre- 
— edical ; Civil, Mechanica and ge 

noc! Pharmacy (4 years), Pharmac: 
); Short avd Special Courses in Agricul a, 

whe 2 annual tuition charge for these courses is 830. 
— expenses, including the ccst of living, is very 





The School «f Law, located in Bangor, maintains 
a course of three years. The tuition charge is 860 a 
year. The diploma fee is the only other charge. For 
catalogue or — address 

A. W. HARRIS, Pres’t. 

















MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. prepares for any col- 
lege or scientific school. Individual instruction. 
138th year begins Sept. 12,1900. PERLEY L. HORNE. 








MA8SSACBUSETTS, WABAN. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL, Waban, Mass. 
Instruction, pbysical training, ——— — and 
home life of the es ort send for ular 

. PI LLSBURY, “Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 
Limited Boys’ School. Founded 1798. Prepares for 
all Colleges and — Schools. Terms 3430. 
No extras. Address H. H. U. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of all ages. Endowed. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERGILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


—* SETTS. WORCESTER. 

ROEBEL SCHOOL and 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLASS 
Two Years’ Qourse. Olass for those with special 

ability. Diploma establishing competency of student. 

Number limited. Preparatory and Post Graduate work. 

_— ANNIE COOLIDGE RuST, 80 West St., Worcester, 
ass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


om. for wa e. Technic School, and Business. 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hilis, Mass, 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 


Courses of few y AN | gy (Civil and Electrical 
Engineering and Chemis’ e catalogue, oy 
ing appointments secu “sr a — matled 
Expenses low. 33d year. J. K. RSHALL, Regi: 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


ISAAC RICH HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN, 
Opens October 3, 1900. Boston, Mass.. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


PROVIDENCE, B. I. 

Founded by Friends over a century ago: but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. Eighteen States repre- 
sented last year. Ideal combination of schooland home 
life. AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 








CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk. Conn , 29th year. rimary, Academic. 
and Uoliege trepatatory ei Music, Art, and 
the Lan anguages ‘ areful attention to morals and man- 
ners. uildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 








Equal Privileges for Men and — — 
for service io Hospital and Dispen woe De 
opens Sept 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARET ——53 

Dean bhawmut Ave., near — —— Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY YouNe Women, 


yest Bridgew Mass. 18th year upens Sept. 
1¥, 1900. Terms "$558 to #400 per year. academ 4 


College Pre Special courses. Art, Music 
and kilut thon —— pped Library and Labora- 
tories. Gymnasium. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Exc lentinstruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatry. Permanent home and 
care for motheriess girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


anny od education of young women. 98th 
opens Sept 19, 1900. Three courses, Academic, 

ive and College Preparatory = acres of ground. —* 
The Congregationalst of March 2' 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
66th year begins a Gas. 0S —* 1900. Endowed. College 
preparatory, w courses for high school 
uates and —2 noe aliens full college course. 
rt and music. Gymnasium, tennis, folt e exten- 
sive grounds. Beautifully and heal ully situated. 
Christian home influences. For circular and v 
address the president. 
REv. SAMUEL V. COLE, D. D., Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NEW BEDFORD. 





New 
Bedford 
Textile 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK, “ Hillside.” 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls. ——— 


lead ine colleges for women. Special courses in Litera- 
ture, Music and Art. attractive bome. life. Healthful 
location. Long distance ene 

Mrs. M. £. MEAD, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school for boys, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college or scientific school. 
The next year begins Sept. 12, 1900. 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 








NEW YORK 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE, 


LYNDON HALL ““tew rorx.”” 


Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 





NEW YORK, NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
(26 Miles from N. Y. City.) 


ROCKLAND INSTITUTE AND 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


New England schoo! on N. Y. soil located in the most 
—— _— healthful town on the Hudson River. 
High gr e. Moderate rates. Gymnasium, steam 7 
baths, nowling alleys, athletics boating, etc. 
reg stered students from 15 states this year. Hand. 
sowe circular free. Address THE PRINUIPAL, 





NEw YORK, MOUNT VERNON, 
The Misses. Lockwood’s 
Collegiate School for Cirls 


Mount Vernon, N.Y. (half hour from New York). 
‘ ertificates received at Vassar, Wel esiey and Holyoke. 
Special courses. Attractive home., French spoken. 
Only earnest students desired. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, LITITZ. 


Linden Hall Seminary 


LITITZ, Lancaster Co., hen 





Founded by the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and the city of New Bedford. In the tex- 
tile manufacturing centre. Eoulvped with stand- 
ard mill machinery of the best American and 
English makes. Courses in Designing, cocoon 
Manufacturing, Weave Milland Yarn Mill pepe 
intendence, Mili E Engineerin, ot in , Dry Goods Sellin Ing. 
Day and evening courses 0’ — 
for illustrated catalogue. 

. P. BROOKS, 2— —— 














MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Inspect our home-school if possible. 
You will then understand why our 
** improve in health as well as 
plearning ,cultureand manner while 
withus. In all our courses we be- 
slieve one thing done well is better 
than three things half done, and 
Mw will nol permit a pupil to under- 
A,take more studies than she can mas- 
er without injury to her health. 
For Catalog, address 
Cc, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 






























CALIFORNIA 


A select boarding when for girls and women, 
f 1794. 4 safe and thorough ist an home 
scho+l, Pupils *— J at any time Correspondence 


invited. v. CHAS. D. KRu1DER, Prin. 
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OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLECE 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 


A pr rogvecsise Christian College. — ——— — 
w'th libraries, museums, lab gine 

ie buildings. Departments: The Colleg ie cademy, 
the Theological Seminary, the Consersatory of Music. 

Also course in Drawing sical and Painting, and a plow yz years’ 


— ——— M308 — “inet you, 
our instruc ls 
ma vember 19, 1900. For. fall 


— hth year begins or 
information address the Secretary, 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, O. 





OHIO, MARIETTA. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 
Marietta. Ohio. High Standards. Three Courses, 
Both sexes. Fall term opens Sept. * Cata- 
logue, address, Pres. ALFRED [. PERRY. 








Wanted, a young lady boarder, to learn Frenc 
musis, a by a tre ench Protestant widow. Terms 

reasonable, excellent — ms ow meg *— 
J rmission, Hon. W. T ~ A 8. consul, 
Wadam Felicie — “22 rue Mon fier, Bordeaux, 





HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can mere 
mouth and xP arte Permane 


nt 
Write quick for forpagticulgry, 
CLiARK & vo. 4th and Locu Baal be Pa. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wellesley Sutin: Pre foreshege 


tion given to morals me rerul toa development. 
Terms, $500. 8 inducements to young boys. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





CALIFORSBIA, MILL8 COLLEGE 


MILLS COLLEGE AND “SEMINARY, 


A Home School for — Ladies. 
Ideal and g Excelleut advanta es in 
Music. ant and Elocution. Business Course. Terms 
moderate. For catalogue address Mrs. C. T. MILLS. 











i NEED AT ONCE 
the services of one Christian person in each town, 


Salary guaranteed. 
R.S. MIGHILLE., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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CHANGE OF PRICE.—Owing to a recent ruling 
of the Post Office at Boston, we cannot hereafter 
mail our Services at pound rates. In future, there- 
fore, the price will be 75 cents per hundred, poat- 
paid, or 60 cents delivered at our office. 








Among Next Week’s Features 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES IN THE CHURCHES, by 
Rev. C. H. Patton, D. D. 

REPORT, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, OF THE CEN- 
TENNIAL OF MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

A Woman’s Day IN SHANGBAI, by Alice Hamil- 
ton Rich, 


The Christian World 


The great calamity at 
——— Hoboken affected many 
Christian Endeavorers 
about to sail for the London convention. 
Though none are reported injured or 
missing, much confusion was brought to 
the 520 delegates expecting to sail from 
Boston on Tuesday by the Saale. The 
list included 250 from Massachusetts, 170 
from other parts of New England and 100 
from the country.at-large. Upon receiv- 
ing information of the burning of the 
steamship, Messrs. Shaw and Lathrop, 
transportation managers, secured all the 
available accommodations for other early 
sailing. The result is that the party will 
proceed within a few days, though sepa- 
rated into groups. The first quota, con- 
sisting of the speakers and officials, leave 
New York this week, reaching London in 
time for the convention July 14. Mem- 
bers of Tour 8 will sail on Saturday from 
the same port, and other parties will fol- 
low a few days later. On Monday even- 
ing a reception to the delegates was held 
in Tremont Temple. Anxiety regarding 
Dr. Clark is relieved by the cable received 
from him last week announcing his ar- 
rival with Mrs. Clark at Irkutsk, after a 
difficult passage across Siberia. They 
will reach London July 13. 








The Northfield season has 

——— opened strongly, the Stu- 
dents’ Conference beginning last Friday 
with large delegations from the colleges, 
and such men as Robert E. Speer, Harlan 
P. Beach, Dr. William Ashmore and 8. M. 
Sayford being early on the ground and 
through their addresses giving an im- 
pulse to the gathering which will be felt 
throughout all the sessions. Daily class- 
room work goes on almost as regularly as 
in college halls. The Bible is the one 
book studied, under such competent lead- 
ers as Prof. E. I. Bosworth of Oberlin 
and H. B. Wright, general secretary of 
Yale Y. M.C. A. No less emphasis than 
in previous years is to be laid upon mis- 
sions, an institute designed for those 
looking toward foreign service being con- 
ducted by leaders of the student volun- 
teer movement. A tender memorial 
service in honor of D. L. Moody was held 
last Sunday. John R. Mott, Henry M. 
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Moore and representatives of a number 
of the colleges, as well as a Japanese 
young man, bore testimony to the wide- 
reaching influence of the great leader. 
This Students’ Conference, which lasts 
until next Monday, will be followed by 
the assemblage of young women from 
various colleges and Christian associa- 
tions, toconvene July 13, and that in turn 
will be succeeded by the general confer- 
ences, Aug. 2-19, to the success of which 
F. B. Meyer and G. Campbell Morgan of 
England will contribute. We are glad 
to note the progress of the movement for 
the endowment of Mr. Moody’s schools. 
Mr. Henry H. Proctor of Boston has at 
last consented to take the chairmanship 
of the committee having it in charge, and 
he will have the co-operation of all who 
desire to see Mr. Moody’s influence per- 
petuated in this substantial fashion. 


The Oberlin reunion, 
Oberlin’s Remarkable described in our last 
Reunion — 
week’s issue, made 
many and great impressions and left 
marked results. Two thousand people at 
banquet tables together on the campus 
under the trees is not an everyday sight, 
and when they are all of one college fam- 
ily, representing classes from 1834 to 1900, 
after-dinner speeches may be expected to 
be ringing and rich. The enthusiasm 
was intense. Professor King said it sur- 
passed that of any meeting of any kind 
he ever attended. President Barrows 
said it was like that of a Republican 
presidential convention. The alumni re- 
ported an addition of $100,000 to the 
funds, making $400,000 in two years. A 
living endowment association was formed 
in charge of a committee of five. It was 
the largest alumni meeting ever held, and 
the mood was of the best, revealing what 
President Barrows calls, ‘the greatness 
of Oberlin’s constituency and the mag- 
nificence of her future.” 


Eight universities and 

oe rophetic of five colleges were repre- 
sented at this reunion by 
members of their faculties. They bore 
away most favorable impressions of Ober- 
lin, and it was good for the college to 
have as guests men of such delightful 
personality and breadth of attainment. 
The discussions of educational methods 
were frank and kind, illustrative of the 
higher democracy of learning whose 
unity is in ideals, not in constitutions and 
like methods. Oberlin’s reach of influ- 
ence was illustrated to the eye by flags 
from all parts of the world sent by her 
missionaries and hung in the great tent 
on the campus where again and again 
8,000 people assembled. The visible 
promises of Oberlin’s growth also greeted 
guests in the rapidly rising walls of Lord 
Cottage and Severance Chemical Labora- 
tery, which are to be completed by Sep- 
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tember, and the breaking of ground for 
the Warner Gymnasium for men. There 
is every reason to believe that in a 
decade many more buildings will be 
added. But the real greatness of Oberlin 
has always been in her inner life, and the 
world expects and believes that she will 
use the increased resources of modern 
days in making men and women fitted for 
the best life of the twentieth century. 


Plans are now matured 
for the gathering at An- 
dover Seminary, July 10, 
of pastors and other persons interested in 
the catechetical training of the young. 
The general theme of this conference— 
the church’s parochial responsibility—is 
a broad one and ought to open up many 
fields of profitable debate aside from the 
special question of catechetical instruc- 
tion. The program in its range corre- 
sponds with this field. Besides discussion 
of the nature and uses of catechisms and 
the method of catechetical instruction by 
such men as Messrs. C. A. Bidwell, J. L. 
Sewall, F. 8S. Hunnewell and J. L. Keedy, 
such topics as The Church in the City, 
Parochialism Instead of Evangelism, and 
the Example Set by Roman Catholics ané 
Other Churches will be treated, respec- 
tively, by Rev. L. H. Thayer, Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers and Dr. Doremus 
Scudder. Dr. 8. W. Dike and Prof. 
George F. Moore will preside over the 
conference, which will begin at 9.30 in the 
morning and continue through the after- 
noon. This is the first time such a gath- 
ering has been held. It ought to crystal- 
lize the thought and discussion of recent 
months and to point the way toward bet- 
ter general instruction in the churches of 


young people. 


The Catecheticai 
Conference 


The annual crop of hon- 
orary degrees appears 
this year to be dimin- 
ishing in quantity and improving in qual- 
ity. The trend of the colleges in distrib- 
uting these honors gives hope that in 
time the custom may prove a stimulus 
to learning. We could name doctors of 
law who do not know enough of law to 
gain admission to practice in any court. 
There are doctors of literature whose 
names do not appear in any list of au- 
thors. We know doctors of philosophy 
who have not even graduated from a high 
school. Colleges that have not a single 
teacher capable of teaching theology have 
given the degree of D. D. to men who 
never saw the inside of a college or sem- 
inary, and never published the smallest 
treatise on theology. There are welcome 
signs that this business of parodying 
learning is falling into disfavor. The 
custom at Harvard, and now adopted at 
Amherst, is in use in an increasing num- 
ber of colleges—that of conferring hon- 
orary degrees only for some definite serv- 
ice rendered which makes the bestowal 
evidently appropriate, and of requesting 


Significant Liter- 
ary Honors 
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the presence on the Commencement stage 
of those whom they expect thus to 
honor. When men who appear in public 
with literary ornaments which have been 
borrowed or surreptitiously purchased 
are liable to be asked to account for the 
treasures they display, the honor of high 
achievements of learning will be much 
increased. ? ° 


—— Of the heroes who won 
oF fame at the naval battle 
Admiral Philp Off Santiago July 3, 1898, 
Capt. John W. Philip of the steamship 
Texas had peculiar distinction because he 
hushed the cheers of victory in his sym- 
pathy with dying foes and later said to 
his officers and crew, summoned to the 
quarter-deck, ‘I want to make public ac- 
knowledgment here that I believe in 
God the Father Almighty. I want all 
you officers and men to lift your hats and 
from your hearts offer silent thanks to 
the Almighty.” Captain Philip’s unaf- 
fected piety was no less recognized than 
his bravery, and he has been for many 
years one of the most popular and be- 
loved officers in the navy. He was born 
in Kinderhook, N. Y., Aug. 26, 1840, grad- 
uated from the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis in 1856, served as lieutenant dur- 
ing the Civil War, did valuable service on 
the sea in following years and in 1894 was 
executive officer of the Charlestown 
Navy Yard. He soon united by letter 
with the Winthrop Congregational 
Church and became an active, useful 
member, honored and beloved. During 
the war with Spain he was made commo- 
dore and soon after was promoted to rear 
admiral. At his death, which occurred 
suddenly from disease of the heart last 
Saturday afternoon, he was in command 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Last year 
he was presented with a beautiful sword 
and Bible by the Sunday school children 
of Texas. For his purity of life, his suc- 
cess as an officer both in peace and war, 
and his kindness of heart he will always 
be remembered as an ideal American 
hero. 


Those who heard the 
paper of Rev. W. F. 
Oldham at the Ecu- 
menical Conference of Missions in New 


A Wise 
Secretarial Choice 


York will congratulate the Methodist. 


Episcopal Church North that the board 
of managers of the denominational mis- 
sionary society has elected him to the 
important post of assistant secretary of 
that society. He was born in India, con- 
verted under the preaching of William 
Taylor, has labored as missionary in In- 
dia, and later in Singapore, having re- 
markable success in the latter place in 
dealing with the Chinese of that city and 
in leading them to Christ. He has a 
practical knowledge of missions, an open 
mind to newer aspects of missionary ad- 
ministration, a vigorous, chaste style 
as speaker and writer and a burning pas- 
sion for missions, shown conclusively dur- 
ing his recent career as pastor in Ohio and 
lecturer on missions at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 


When Dr. George 
Adam Smith was in 
this country last 
summer, he was present at a dinner party 
where an American clergyman was la- 


Compensation for 
Destruction by War 
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menting the cruelty of our Government 
in carrying on war in Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines. Dr. Smith said, “In the long 
run 100 lives will be saved for every per- 
son killed in the war.” In support of 
this assertion it may be noted that in 
1898, the year previous to American oc- 
cupation of Cuba, the deaths in Havana 
were eighty-five to each thousand of the 
population. Last April the death rate 
was reduced to a little more than twenty- 
two to the thousand. This change, 
brought about through improved sanita- 
tion, means a saving of about 10,000 lives 
every year in Havana alone. By prevent- 
ing the importation of yellow fever from 
Cuba into the United States it means the 
saving to this country of many millions 
of dollars as well as of many lives. And 
this is only one of many illustrations 
showing that war, under some conditions, 
is a terrible surgery which, through suf- 
fering and bloodshed, destroys disease 
and anarchy and brings health and stable 


peace. 


We believe heartily 

Shorten the Distance in college athletics 
and in the intercollegiate contests annu- 
ally held. They do much to interest the 
whole body of students in physical cul- 
ture. They teach self-discipline and un- 
selfish co-operation for worthy ends. 
They uphold a high standard of honor. 
Properly supervised they also increase 
rather than lessen zeal in study, which of 
course is the chief object of a college. 
But we see no good reason why the strain 
of a boat race should be maintained for 
so long a distance as four miles. Why 
four rather than five? Why not three as 
in former years? Why would not a 
three-mile course afford just as fair and 
full a test of the rowing of rival crews as 
one of four miles, and be at the same time 
much less severe a tax upon their phy- 
sique? Not a few young men are for- 
bidden by their parents to train for a 
four-mile race, or are given consent only 
with the greatest reluctance, who would 
gladly be permitted to row if the dis- 
tance were shortened. Many an oars- 
man who has seemed to bear the strain 
of a university race successfully at the 
time has found his mature life cut short 
or gravely hampered by its consequences. 
Shorten the distance! 


— The Society for the 
we Propagation of the 
Foreiga Missions Gobpoei observes its bi- 
centenary throughout this year, complet- 
ing its 200th year next June. It is an or- 
ganization of the Church of England, 
founded originally to care for emigrants 
from Great Britain to its colonies and 
dependencies. It did a valuable but un- 
intentional service to New England by 
intensifying the desire for independence 
through its efforts to establish among the 
Puritans the English Church. Its first 
missionaries abroad came to Boston in 
1702, one also being sent to South Caro- 
lina the same year. The society spent 
$1,137,000 on this country before it with- 
drew on the establishment of our national 
independence. Its sphere has now be- 
come almost world-wide. Like the Church 
Missionary Society, organized a century 
later, it is a voluntary society, though 
the two bodies together practically rep- 
resent the entire Established Church of 
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England. Both these societies have re- 
cently held anniversaries in London, the 
first celebrating its 199th, and the second 
its 101ist. The S. P. G. has during its ex- 
istence spent more than $82,000,000 on its 
missionary work, and its income last year 
was about $660,000. The sentiment ex- 
pressed at the anniversary meeting by 
Lord Cecil seems to be gaining constantly 
more hearty assent. He said, “The mis- 
sionary spirit looks to making the world, 
not Anglican, but Christian.” The growth 
of that sentiment in the Church of Eng- 
land indicates an important missionary 
work going forward at home. 


It is thirteen years 
since the Spaniards 
took possession of the Caroline Islands. 
The ship which brought the new governor 
landed also six Capuchin priests, and the 
result of the change of government was 
the destruction of the flourishing mission 
of the American Board and the banish- 
ment of its missionaries by the Span- 
iards. After several years of delay the 
Spanish government paid to our Govern- 
ment $17,500 indemnity for property de- 
stroyed belonging to the mission and to 
missionaries. As a result of our war 
with Spain, she sold her possessions in the 
Carolines to Germany, and the way is 
now open for the Board to renew its 
work. It has assurances of cordial sup- 
port from the German authorities. Two 
women who were at Ponape when Spain 
took possession, Miss Foss and Miss 
Palmer, are about to return, sailing from 
San Francisco this week by the schooner 
Queen of the Isles. Rev. and Mrs. 
Thomas Gray will accompany them, and 
a physician and his wife are also under 
appointment for the Ruk station. A few 
years ago it seemed as though the inter- 
esting Christian work in these Micro- 
nesian stations had been permanently 
blotted out. This hopeful resurrection 
gives encouragement that the terrible de- 
struction of lives and property in mission 
stations in China is not the obliteration 
of the fruits of the labors of faithful 
Christian men and women, but that new 
and larger life will rise out of the ruins 
left by recent riots and murders. 


A Reopened Mission 


Bishop Ryle, who recently 
gave up the honors and du- 
ties of the bishopric of Liver- 
pool in the Anglican Church, did not long 
survive this retirement. He was the 
largest figure in the evangelical party 
within the Anglican Church during the 
past generation, a writer of religious 
tracts which have had an enormous circu- 
lation. Like Dr. John Hall of New 
York, he lived long enough to see a son 
become the advocate of views he dis- 
avowed. Prof. Herbert Ryle of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, an eminent higher 
critic of the Bible, is the bishop’s son. 
The British Weekly, reviewing a volume 
of Bishop Ryle’s sermons recently, said 
of them what can be truthfully said of 
many another preacher of his school of 
thought—that in their terminology, lack 
of touch with the life of today, etc., they 
showed such antiqueness of point of view, 
such aloofness from men of today, that it 
could not be expected that either as 
spoken messages or as written sermons 
they would powerfully grip or shape the 
life of men in the church or out of it. 


The Late 
Bishop Ryle 
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Current History 


The recently issued biogra 
= Yellow phy of C. H. Pearson has re. 
error called the attention of the 
British—and to some extent the Ameri- 
can—public to the pessimistic prognosti- 
cations of this publicist who saw things 
from the Australian standpoint. He, it 
will be recalled, foresaw a time when the 
Teuton and the Slav would both have to 
give way before the aroused Mongolian. 
He warned Europe against disturbing the 
sleeping yellow giant. What that giant 
can do when aroused Europe and Amer- 
ica are now beginning to realize. 

When we last went to press nothing 
authentic was known respecting the state 
of the ambassadors, missionaries and for- 
eign merchants in Peking. The where- 
abouts of Vice-admiral Seymour and his 
relief force also was unknown, and the 
state of Tientsin itself was problematical. 
At last from the fog of rumor have come 
forth the following facts. Tientsin is 
now in the hands of the allied Powers, 
but not without serious fighting and loss 
of property owned by foreigners, includ- 
ing, we fear, mission property and lega- 
tions. But of this no definite news as 
yet. The Pei-Ho River is clear from 
Taku up to Tientsin. Admiral Seymour 
returned with his force of marines to 
Tientsin on the 27th after fighting almost 
steadily from the time he left Tientsin 
for Peking on the 12th until the day he 
returned, his losses being fifty killed and 
144 wounded, and his farthest advance be- 
yond Tientsin being less than twenty miles. 
His opponents were both Boxers and the 
imperial troops. On the way back to 
Tientsin he attacked and captured an 
arsenal containing large stores of rice, 
ammunition and military supplies. 


The rumors respecting 

pel session Fate the flight of the am- 
ener? passadors and minis- 

ters in Peking to the north have not been 
confirmed. So far as can be ascertained 
now they are still in Peking, but how 
many of them are alive and how many 
dead it is impossible to say. Admiral 
Kempff on the 30th cabled from Chefu 
that on the 19th the ministers were given 
twenty-four hours to leave the city and 
that they refused to go. A message of 
the same tenor came the same day from 
the United States consul in Tientsin. On 
the 24 Admiral Kempff cabled that a run- 
ner from Peking reported the legations 
as besieged, the provisions nearly ex- 
hausted, Baron von’ Ketteler, the Ger- 
man minister, as dead, having been 
attacked by a mob in the streets, the 
American and Italian legations as burned, 
20,000 Chinese soldiers inside and 30,000 
outside of Peking, and his communica- 
tion between the mouth of the river and 
Tientsin as insecure. Dispatches re- 
ceived from Shanghai confirm this news, 
and credit Prince Tuan, father of the heir 
apparent to the throne, as being in power 
in Peking now, forcing the issue with the 
foreigners and calling up the imperial 
resources to a contest with the outside 
world. Obviously if this be true and if 
the state of men whose persons are 
deemed sacred, whom to touch is to court 
the anger of Christendom, is as described 
above, what must be the fate of ordinary 


citizens of the United States and Europe 
resident in or fleeing to the capital for 
protection! 


Obviously, if these reports 

Man nae are confirmed, it will be 
difficult to maintain longer 

the legal fiction that war does not exist. 
Once it is declared, then Europe and 


America will grapple resolutely the most. 


difficult problem that diplomats and war- 
riors have faced during this century. 
Now the trouble is localized, as it were. 
It is confined to the northern provinces. 
In the south the viceroys of Nankin and 
Hankow at present are in a mood to use 
their provincial troops for the preserva- 
tion of order and for the protection of 
foreigners and their interests, providing 
the Powers assent to certain provisions 
laid down by the viceroys. But should 
the Powers refuse to comply with these 
provisions, or should the pressure from 
Peking upon these viceroys prove too 
strong, then the fire of anti-foreign hatred 
is likely to break out in the south and in 
the interior, adding immensely to the 
magnitude of the problem and to the 
prospective loss of life, Mongolian and 
Caucasian. 

There is no way now by which diplo- 
macy can get a foothold to accomplish 
anything in Peking. Such pressure as 
can be brought to bear has to be used 
with pacifically-intentioned viceroys or 
on Chinese official representatives in Oc- 
cidental capitals, and the latter, we im- 
agine, are nearly, if not quite, as much in 
the dark respecting the present status 
and the future course of events as we are. 


Russian and Japanese 
au troops in ever-increasing 
numbers are landing on 
Chinese soil, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if the Powers requested Japan to add 
even larger forces, it being clearly seen now 
that the peril is too great to think of any- 
thing but succor for the imperiled for- 
eigners and the establishment of a stable 
government. Our own forces are to be 
brought up to the 4,500 limit, and ulti- 
mately will be under the control of Maj.- 
Gen. A. D. Chaffee, a Civil War veteran, 
an admirable man for the place, whose 
rise from the ranks has made him conver- 
sant with all the devices of war, whose 
record in the campaign in Cuba was 
brilliant, and whose power to get all the 
fight there is in his subordinates out of 
them will enable him to make our small 
body of trained, well-equipped regulars 
prove a force which will weigh large even 
if it does not count as large as those of 
some other countries. He has left San 
Francisco for the scene of war, with 
orders to get to Peking. As for our 
naval force in Chinese waters, it will soon 
be the third in size and may be expected 
to give a good account of itself if oppor- 
tunity offers. 


Our Government doubtless 

—— will hold to its traditional 
4 policy of non interference 

with Chinese affairs just as long as it 
possibly can, and we do not believe that 
it will under any circumstances join in 
any demand for a partition of Chinese 
territory. Preservation of autonomy un- 
der wise rule, with an open door for all 
in all parts of the empire—that is our 
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wisest course. But we do not see how it 
can avoid committing us to joint partici- 
pation in the effort to restore order in 
Peking, or in the task which must follow 
of setting up and maintaining in Peking 
a government for China which will be 
stable and capable of preserving order 
throughout the empire. This we should 
expect of it viewing the matter rationally 
and on grounds of policy. But if in addi- 
tion sentiment comes in and says, Our 
minister, our missionaries, our soldiers 
and sailors have been slain, our finest 
battleship has been lost, what do you pro- 
pose to do that will make such expendi- 
ture unnecessary in the future? then the 
Administration will find it extremely dif- 
ficult to resist the joint pleas of policy, 
reason and sentiment, and to refuse to be 
a determining factor in shaping the out- 
come of events. 


It has been a week of dis- 
ooo aster. First came the news 
that the most famous of 
American battleships, the Oregon, had 
gone ashore off the Chinese coast while 
en route from Hongkong to the mouth 
of the Pei-Ho River with re-enforcements 
for Admiral Remy and the land forces of 
the allied Powers. And next came the 
awful fire and loss of shipping and life in 
Hoboken, N. J. The offisial report from 
Captain Wilde of the Oregon tells of her 
striking the rocks in the Galf of Pechili, 
not far from Chefu, and of serious inju- 
ries to her hull. Of course word went 
immediately to Chefu to other of our 
naval vessels to proceed instantly to the 
relief of the Oregon. But the officials in 
Washington have little hope of saving 
the noble vessel, made famous by her ran 
from San Francisco round Cape Horn 
and up to Cuban waters in time to take a 
leading part in the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet off Santiago. The fear is 
expressed in Washington that the craft 
was not only undermanned, but ineffi- 
ciently manned, the second officer being 
known to be intemperate. Congressional 
indifference to the needs of the navy has 
left it in a sorry plight for officers, and 
many of our vessels which should be in 
the service are now laid aside because of 
an inadequate supply of competent offi- 
cers. The Oregon was stripped of men be- 
fore she started from San Francisco to 
Hongkong. Inall probability the respon- 
sibility for this disaster rests in the last 
analysis with the people’s representatives, 
who choose to invest vast sums in machin- 
ery and guns, but decline to employ and 
maintain a force of men competent to 
handle the vast investment after it is 
brought together by the genius of de- 
signer and builder. 


The fire which broke 
minal aercmorerelintn, cans out on the docks of 
the North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany, Hoboken, N. J., on the afternoon 
of June 30, swept away property valued 
at $7,000,000, cremated or suffocated 200 
passengers, sailors and stevedores and 
sent to the hospitals of New York, Jer- 
sey City and Hoboken 300 victims suf- 
fering with serious burns was one of those 
awful happenings which when studied in 
its outcome is seen to have been so need- 
less in a way that it becomes the more | 
awful therefore. So long as wooden 
piers and wooden sheds and inflammable 
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materials are used in and about the docks 
of a great city just such catastrophes may 
be expected. A spark in a cotton bale 
ignited cotton on a wharf. Near by were 
large stocks of whisky awaiting shipment. 
Its receptacles exploded and scattered 
the fire broadcast. In a twinkling pier 
sheds and steamships, lying alongside 
with open portholes and gangways, were 
aflame throughout before warning to en- 
gineers, sailors and stevedores could be 
given, and in a brief time the three piers 
of the North German Lloyd line, one of 
the Thingvalla line and one of the Ham- 
burg line were either in peril or destroyed, 
vast storage warehouses near by were in 
flames, and the great steamships, the 
Saale, the Bremen and the Main, were 
either burned at their docks or else 
floated out into the stream, where thou- 
sands of horrified spectators saw them 
and their human freight consumed. Other 
boats, such as tugs and lighters, which Were 
near the Lloyd piers, also were consumed, 
and as burning derelicts floating about 
the river they at one time seriously im 
periled other shipping. 


The Democrats as. 
sembled in Kansas 
City this week, to 
choose candidates and formulate a party 
platform. Of the nomination of Mr. 
Bryan there is as little doubt as there was 
of Mr. McKinley’s renomination at the 
Philadelphia convention. Who the vice- 
presidential candidate will be depends 
much upon the outcome of the negotia- 
tions now under way between the extrem- 
ists and the conservatives within the 
party. Ifthe platform is made conserva- 
tive on the money issue it may come to 
pass that an Eastern Democrat of the 
stripe of ex-Senator David B. dill will 
receive the nomination. 


The Democratic 
National Convention 


The prohibition national 

pie Eos. egy convention in session last 
week nominated Mr. John 

G. Woolley for president and Mr. H. B. 
Metcalf of Rhode Island for vice-presi- 
dent. Theplatform adopted affirms “that 
there is now no principle advocated by 
any other party which could be mani- 
fested in government with such benefi- 
cent moral and material results as the 
principle of prohibition, applied to the 
beverage liquor traflic.” The President 
of the United States is denounced by 
name “as a wine drinker at public ban- 
quets, and as a wine-serving host at the 
White House,’’ who “has done more to 
encourage the liquor business, to demoral- 
ize the temperance habits of young men, 
and to bring Christian practices and re- 
quirements into disrepute than any other 
President this republic has had.” Far- 
thermore, the President is charged with 
responsibility for the existence of the 
canteen in the army in Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, and with nullifica- 
tion of the express law of Congress abol.- 
ishing the canteen. Christian voters are 
called upon to vote the prohibition ticket 
as it is the party which “for thirty years 
has been the defender of the church, the 


state, the home and the school againat. 


the saloon.” Mr.-Woolley is a brilliant 
and vehement advocatéof abstinence and 
_ prohibition, formerly a-lawyer by profes- 

sion, whose personal experience with in- 
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temperance and temperance naturally 
makes him ardent in praise of the latter 
—so far as it refers to the consumption 


‘of liquor. But he is often far from just 


and temperate in his criticism of men 
and parties and his candidacy goes well 
with the platform adopted at Chicago. 
Mr. Metcalf is a veteran temperance 
worker in Rhode Isiand, formerly a Re- 
publican, whose character and devotion 
to his fellowmen are beyond dispute. 


— The conference of anti im- 
e Antl- erialists held in New York 
imperialists ity Inet week decided to de- 
fer a definite decision respecting their 
course until after the verdict of the Kansas 
City Democratic convention. But enough 
was said and done to show that there is de- 
cided difference of opinion among these 
critics of the Administration as to what 
shouldbest be done by them. Some Re- 
publicans among them will vote outright 
for Mr. Bryan, others, notably Democrate, 
cannot swaliow him and advise a third 
candidate, and most of the dissenters ad- 
vise that whatever else be done there 
should be.a stiff fight made to elect only 
such men to Congress as will oppose ex- 
pansion on new or alleged unconstitu- 
tional lines. 


———— The fiscal year of the 

e Nationa! United States Treasury 
near eecere closed on the 30th with a 
surplus of $81,000,000 in hand, which, of 
course, is better than a deficit uf like pro- 
portions. But it is a state of affairs that 
calls for such legislation at the next ses- 
sion of Congress as will abolish unneces- 
sary taxation. The present law, though 
it may not be felt so seriously by the peo- 
ple as to cause general or constant com. 
plaint, nevertheless needs to be modified. 
The situation in China, however, may 
make it imperative for the present heavy 
expenditure for the navy and army to be 
increased rather than lessened, and, of 
course, if this happens then the likeli- 
hood of modification of the revenue law 
will diminish somewhat. The average 
expenditure of the United States for its 
army and navy during 1896-97 was about 


-$81,000,000. It has risen since, as the re- 


sult of the war with Spain, being $150,815, - 
000 in 1898, $298,783,858 in 1899 and $190,- 
742,000 in 1900. — 


— The differences between 
go ane contractors and working 

a Ly eee men in Chicago have not 
yet been settled. Contractors have taken 
the ground that it is useless to begin 
work again unless the sympathetic strike 
is abolished or, what they claim is the 
same thing, unless the labor unions with- 
draw from the Building Trades Council, 
which exists chiefly to order and sustain 
this strike. At a recent conference it 
was thought a basis of agreement had been 
found. There has been no dispute over 
wages, or hours of work, or pay for over 
time. The union men have practically 
conceded the contractors the right to use 
what machinery they please, to hire and 
dismiss whom they please. But they 
want to determine the number of appren- 
tices“and to have the walking delegate 
visit. the men at their work. The con- 
tractors insist that the foremen of the 
jobs shall represent them and not the 
workmen. But the heart of the difficulty 
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is the sympathetic strike. As this comes 
through the Building Trades Council, the 
contractors demand its abolition or, what 
comes to this, that each labor union treat 
with the contractors separately and with- 
draw from the council. The Bricklayers’ 
Union has done this and probably will be 
followed by other unions. This will be 
the beginning of the end. Of course 
there has been mutual misunderstanding 
and wrong on both sides, but the pros- 
pect of an agreement which will rest on a 
permanent basis is brighter than it has 
been for some weeks. Were it not for the 
officers of some of the labor unions the 
difficulties would have been adjusted long 
ago. The men want to work, and the 
contractors want to employthem. There 
have been many instances of violence 
towards non-union men, but, on the 
whole, the strike has been conducted 
quietly and with due respect to the 
rights of all. Public sentiment is with 
neither side. It demands a settlement of 
the difficulties and on a basis which will 
not permit them to appear again. It in- 
sists on arbitration in some form, and it 
is understood that to this neither of the 
parties now in disagreement seriously ob- 
jects. The agreement with the brick- 
layers is for three years, and both parties 
have chosen Judge P. S. Grosscup of the 
Federal court as arbitrator in case differ- 
ences arise. 

The long and desperate fight between 
union labor and the St. Louis Transit Co. 
is settled at last, after weeks of virtual 
anarchy. The rights of union and non- 
union laborers are conceded, each side 
making concessions. 


— Being reasonably sure that 
the struggle in South Af- 

Stock-Teking Joa has lapsed into a stage 
where the duty of the soldiers will be 
more that of police than of warriors, the 
British people are now proceeding to 
soberly take account of stock, see where 
their much-vaunted army has been proven 
defective and what they owe to valor and 
the intelligent use of means and what 
they owe to the poverty and stupidity of 
their enemies. If one will read the lead- 
ers in the British press nowadays, he will 
see that this mood of investigation is 
general and intense. If one will read the 
first of Kipling’s stories of the war (to be 
found in the July McClure’s), he will see 
that all of Kipling’s power in satire is to 
be set at work bringing about an end to 
the self-sufficiency and snobbishness of 
the English army officer who has bought 
his place, and who holds it solely because 
of his rank in society or because of the 
length of his own or his father’s purse. 
Fresh blood from the masses for the army 
and navy as well as for the civil and ad- 
ministrative corps of the imperial arms— 
this is what Kipling, the unsurpassed, 
almost brutal, satirist, is to preach from 
this time on to his fellow-Britons, and it 
will find response in and out of Parlia- 
ment. The revelations of Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, a Conservative, in the House of 
Commons during the past week of what 
be has seen in South Africa, bearing on 
the insufficiency and-inferiority:-of the 
hospital service, especially in Bloemfon- 
tein, have forced the ministry nearer to 
the wall than anything which has been 
done in Parliament since the war came 
on. Lord Roberts welcomes investiga 
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tion of this matter by fair-minded men. 
He acknowledges that there have been 
lapses from perfection, but he pleads the 
peculiarities of the situation, the exigen- 
cies of the hour as extenuation for the 
defects, and such is the popular regard for 
Lord Roberts and trust in-his-word that 
his defense has saved the ministry from 
what otherwise probably would have 
been defeat. But, after he has said what 
can be said, it still remains true that the 
army medical corps went into the war far 
from prepared and holding in the eyes of 
the army officials a place of comparative 
insignificance. Some of the finest Eng- 
lish physicians volunteered and went to 
the front, and in the reorganization of 
the forces under Kitchener and Roberts 
of course the hospital and Red Cross 
corps were reformed and put in better 
condition. But you cannot make bricks 
without straw, or do in the field or at a 
distance from the base of supplies what 
should have been done at home. Hence 
many a British soldier has died from 
neglected wounds or fever who might 
havesurvived the accurate marksmanship 
of the Boers. 





The Christian Forces in China 


It will add interest to the comprehen. 
sive article in this issue setting forth 
the missionary activities in China of 
American and English Congregational- 
ists to keep in mind the work of other 
denominations in that empire, for Con- 
gregationalists are only one section of 
the host representing the church mili- 
tant. Statistics as recent and trust- 
worthy as we can obtain report the 
number of societies operating there as 
forty-four, with a force of 1,324 foreign 
missionaries and 4,149 native agents. 
As these figures were prepared several 
years ago, it is probable that the number 
of churches then reported, 706, has been 
largely increased, . while conservative 
judges estimate the present number of 
communicants in the various Protestant 
churches as well on toward 100,000. 

Though Congregationalists, as our arti- 
cle shows, were first in the field, repre- 
sentatives of other denominations have 
followed. in good numbers, The Amer- 
ican Presbyterians at present have the 
largest force of any single denomination, 
with the exception of the China Inland 
Mission. In so vast a-territory there 
is little temptation to invasion of ground 
already occupied, though at certain great 
centers the different denominations would 
naturally take pains to establish them- 
selves. The Presbyterians have done 
good work in Shantung. Irish and 
Scotch Presbyterians were the first to 
enter Manchuria, while the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and Baptist organiza- 
tions have pressed on toward the western 
provinces. The Roman Catholic Church 
maintains no less than twenty-five bish- 
oprics, and claims 1,000,000 adherents. 
Shanghai may perhaps be considered 
the Protestant center, where nine de- 
nominations are represented and where 
the great: missionary conference of 1890, 
attended by 400 workers: from almost 
every province of the empire, was held. 
Emphasis has been laid upon educa- 
tional agencies, as the work of Dr. Martin 
at Peking and Dr. Happer at Canton in- 
dicates. Good use, too, has been made 
of the printing press, and in no mission 


field has medical work been carried on 
more successfully. Some of the names 
that shine in the history of missions in 
China are Morrison, Milne, Bridgman, 
S. Wells Williams, Peter Parker, the 
father of medical missions, John Ross, 
James Gilmore, to say nothing of the 
living heroes and heroines. In no coun- 
try has there been such a signal mani- 
festation during the last few years of the 
Holy Spirit’s blessing upon the work of 
the missionaries, and this upheaval comes 
at a moment when, to all human appear- 
ances, the missionaries were on the eve 
of their greatest triumphs. 





Veterans Tried and True 


The photographs grouped together on 
our cover page are of Pres. F. W. Fisk of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, Dr. 
G. 8. F. Savage, long its financial agent, 
and Dr. E. P. Goodwin, the widely known 
pastor of the First Congregational Chureb, 
Chicago. President Fisk has recently 
completed his eightieth year, and although 
in good health has wisely laid down the 


burdens of a chair he had occupied for = 


forty one years. We have within a few 
weeks referred to the service which as 
teacher of sacred rhetoric he has rendered 
the denomination, and to the honors 
which came to him during Commence. 
ment week in Chicago. 

Dr. Savage has been less prominent but 
no less useful than President Fisk. Go- 
ing West as a home missionary in 1847, he 
has aided in laying the foundations of 
nearly every important church in Chicago, 
and even in the state. He has taken part 
in the establishment of such institutions 
as Beloit College, Monticello Seminary, 
Rockford College and the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. As a preacher he has 
been welcome in Eastern as well as in 
Western pulpits. Eighty-three last month, 
he is still vigorous in body and mind, and 
as wise and helpful in counsel as ever. 

Dr. Goodwin is a far younger man, and 
will undoubtedly continue to render dis- 
tinguished services for years. The p1s- 
torate from which he retired at the end 
of last month will pass into history as 
one of the most remarkable of the last 
half of this century. It began Jan. 1, 
1868. For well-nigh a generation Dr. 
Goodwin’s tall, wiry, commanding form 
has been seen in this pulpit. His words 
have always come from the heart. He 
has never spoken for mere effect. Begin- 
ning his ministry in this church with a 
membership of 600, at one time there were 
not less than 1,900 names on its rolls. 
After hundreds have been dismissed to 
form new churches and to connect them- 
selves with nearly every evangelical body 
in or near Chicago, the membership now 
cannot be far from 1,000. The efforts of 
Dr. Goodwin have resulted in constant 
conversions, in gradual healthful develop- 
ment of Christian character, in Christian 
activities of the most varied sort, and in 
gifts for benevolent purposes which dur- 
ing his pastorate exceed $1,000,000. In 
this pulpit the fundamental spiritual doc- 
trines of the gospel have been emphasized 
rather than the ethical relations of men. 
Christ and his suffering on the cross have 
been magnified because of the belief that 
Christ came to seek and save the lost. 

Attractive and impressive as have been 
Dr. Goodwin’s sermons, his pastoral la- 
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bors have been not less fruitful than his 
preaching. He has been a friend to all 
who have sought his aii. With poor and 
rich he has been equally at home. In 
advice he has been wise and cautious. 
On matters of great public interest he 
has never failed to speak, or to bear tes- 
timony to the fact that wrongs can never 
be righted save on the principles which 
Christ taught. For such a man to drop 
out of the moral and spiritual forces of a 
city like Chicago is scarcely less than a 
calamity. As his church has voted him . 
the use of the parsonage for five years, it 
is to be hoped that it will be possible for 
him to continue to render service to the 
city in which he has been so prominent 
and influential. More conservative than 
many of the younger generation of min- 
isters, few men anywhere have taken 
deeper interest in seientific discoveries, 
or have welcomed more warmly the new 
light which studies in old libraries or in 
Bible lands have cast on the Word of 
God. But he has felt that his chief busi- 
ness was to preach the gospel as he has 
found it in the New Testament, and to 
bear witness to its power as he himself 
has experienced it. His voice has been 
heard again and again at the anniver- 
saries of our great benevolent societies. 
He has given time and money to our in- 
stitutions of learning, but for the most 
part he has spent his strength in his own 
parish, and has been rewarded by the love 
of his entire church and with the con- 
sciousness that in parting from him old 
and young alike are filled with sincere 
sorrow. 





Special Gifts Mean Exceptional 
Usefulness 


Special gifts are such endowments as 
fit one more than his fellows for the easy 
acquisition of languages, for example, or 
make him more farseeing and accurate 
than others in his business judgments. 
They are what we often call our talents. 
Some people possess them conspicuously. 
Probably many more people possess them 
than are credited with the possession, . 
and life would be very different, and 
much more successful, for many if they 
had been wise or fortunate enough to 
follow their natural bent, rather than to 
let circumstances or the wishes of others 
direct them. We remember a good man, 
a practical failure as a clergyman, who 
would have been richly useful, and prob- 
ably have become distinguished, as a bot- 
anist or mineralogist. 

Yet many people seem to have no spe- 
cial gifts, and, after all, it is the every- 
day, commonplace work on which society 
rests solidly. ‘But he who has a talent 
should recognize that because of it his 
responsibility is increased. If he be by 
nature eloquent, he has a power such as 
few other men possess in leading his fel- 
lows to noble thought and action. He 
can be a persuasive force fer good or 
evil. But such endowments are accom- 
panied by peculiar temptations. If we 
possess them, we are apt to overvalue 
them, and if we manage to avoid self- 
conceit, we are apt to misjudge the true 
proportions of life and to underestimate 
qualities which, after all, may be of éven 
greater importance. 

Moreover, we are tempted to under- 
value the gifts and attainments of others 
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because they ara not like our own. We 
need to be on our guard continually. 
The responsibility of special gifts is two- 
fold. It is that which their mere posses- 
sion implies. Because we have excep. 
tional power we fail in our duty to our 
Creator if we do not accomplish more and 
better things by its use than we other- 
wise could accomplish; and we also are 
bound to do better than other men. 

He who is by nature endowed with a 
special measure of tact, for instance, who 
knows himself capable more than others 
of considering all sides of a question and 
dealing with it discreetly, has a peculiar 
obligation to use that power for Christ. 
He should regard himself as especially 
commissioned to devise ways and oppor- 
tunities of presenting to others the sub- 
ject of personal religion so as to avoid 
offense and to win interest. He mayreap 
a harvest impossible to other men who 
are quite his equal in consecration, but 
by nature are more blunt and brusque. 

Special gifts are not wholly natural, 
however, and he who inherits social 
standing, wealth, or any external advan- 
tage, must remember equally that for his 
use thereof he must give account at last. 
By as much as he can exert a stronger 
influence in favor of righteousness in pri- 
vate character and in social or civil life, 
by so much is he blameworthy if he neg- 
lect todoso. There is no finer sight than 
that of the man endowed with such gifts 
devoting himself with the fidelity and 
zeal of the most humble of his fellow- 
citizens to the service of his fellowmen, 
his God and the promotion of the public 
welfare. 





In Brief 


God’s hand is always ready, it is our hand 
that lets go. 


Life is more than ornament. What does 
the dead man care for the fringes of his 
shroud ? 


Now for the last half of the last year of the 
nineteenth century. Who is not ambitious to 
make the record clean and strong? 





The study of geography is a popular pur- 
suit these days. One has to consult the maps 
about as often as he reads his paper. 


When Peter was kept in prison prayer was 
made earnestly of the church for him. We 
trust there is similar intercession at family 
altars and at church gatherings today in be- 
half of our missionaries shut up in China or 
fleeing for their lives. 


Dr. W. N. Clarke of Colgate, whom Yale has 
just honored with a D. D., declared at the Com- 
mencement dinner that he was listening to the 
voice of the old and to the voice of the young 
and new in theology. What a noble attitude 
of mind for a theologian or, indeed, for any 
Christian. 


The Baptist ministers of Chicago have form- 
ally approved the vote taken at the recent de- 
nominational anniversaries in Detroit, order- 
ing an investigation and report upon the de- 
sirability of unifying the denominational so- 
cieties. It is a popular idea wherever it finds 
expression. 


Mr. Joseph Cook’s continued interest in 
historical research, as well as a good degree of 
physical vigor, was manifested by his speeches 
at the recent unveiling of the tablets at Fort 
Ticonderoga. At the reception given by the 
Ticonderoga Historical Society he delivered 
an address upon the events which have made 
Essex County famous, and his address of wel- 
come at the fort grounds was concerning the 
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place which that fort holds in the history of 
our country. 


In printing A Golden Summer, by Mr. 
Grover, in our Home Department June 21, we 
failed to mention and give proper credit to Mr. 
Alfred Bartlett, the owner of the copyright. 
Many people will be glad to know that it is 
issued in attractive card form by Mr. Bartlett, 
publisher of the Cornhill Booklet, at 21 Corn- 
hill, Boston, and sold for ten cents. 


Eleven years ago a woman in Virginia per- 








jured herself.on the witness stand and brought. 


about the imprisonment of a man, who always 
has insisted that he was innocent. The 
woman having confessed her crime and sin, 
the governor now pardons the man. But 
does the duty of the state end there? What 
does it owe him in the way of restitution? 


Several of the best men in the outgoing class 
at Yale will enter the ministry. Two of them 
have been prominent members of the Inter- 
collegiate debating teams. The total number 
of those choosing theology, however, is small 
in proportion to the size of the class, and the 
same statement holds good respecting the 
classes at Amherst, Williams and the other 
institutions that have been feeders of the 
ministry. 


With Brown, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke and 
Colorado comfortably provided for, their offi- 
cials, who have been leading a strenuous life 
during the last year soliciting funds where- 
with to meet the terms of conditional gifts, 
may now breathe a sigh of relief and satis- 
faction. There are other institutions which 
have not yet “arrived,” and we suppose they 
will feel themselves entitled to the inside 
track. But we wouldn’t for a moment inti- 
mate that the colleges named have a super- 
abundance or even a sufficiency of this world’s 


goods. O, no! 


Rev. Abraham Ben Oliel, who for several 
years carried on an independent Christian mis- 
sion in Jerusalem, died at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
June 1, aged seventy-four years. He was 
connected at different times with several reli- 
gious denominations, but about five years ago 
was immersed in the Jordan River and de- 
clared himself a Baptist. He received con- 
siderable money from churches in the United 
States, but some questioned the genuineness 
of his work. He gave up his mission about 
two years ago and came to this country. 


A message has just been received by the 
American Missionary Association from Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson of the United States Bureau 
of Education in Alaska saying that the sup- 
plies sent for the year to the association’s 
missionary, Mr. Lopp, in Alaska have been 
destroyed. The bark Alaska went ashore 
June 6 in a storm, and the supplies for the 
station at Cape Prince of Wales are a total 
loss. This being so, an imperative necessity 
arises to furnish funds for other supplies and 
forward them at once. It is certainly an ur- 
gent appeal to the churches for immediate 
help and special gifts. 


The refusal last week of a Protestant Epis- 
copal rector in Bar Harbor, Me., to perform 
the marriage ceremony of a couple, one of 
whom was a divorcee with her first husband 
still living, even though the person was the 
daughter of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, shows how rigidly 
Prostestant Episcopal clergy are now inter- 
preting the marriage and divorce canon of the 
church, and how little the question of the per- 
sonal character or the social standing of the 
parties seeking marriage by the church 
shapes their course, which of course is the 
only proper way in which to obey the canon. 
But the divergence between the ecclesiastical 
and the civil conception of morality in the 
matter at issue could not well be more dis- 
tinctly accentuated than in this case. What 
the father of the would-be bride 
perfectly proper—and he the highest j 
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officer of the nation—a hamble priest, obeying 
the rules of his church, by his refusal to 
officiate, in substance condemns as improper. 


The long term offer through our Twentieth 
Century Coin Cards is more attractive than 
any of its predecessors. The Congregational- 
ist for the next six months will supply special 
features of value. Dr. Hamlin is to contribute 
reminiscent articles and Robert E. Speer will 
write upon the Twentieth Century Christian. 
End of the Century Papers will be presented 
by Professors Dolbear, Burgess, John C. 
van Dyke and other well known authorities. 
It has been our intention to place these cards 
in the hands of every subscriber. If some one 
has been overlooked, if the cards have been 
misplaced, or if they have been used and more 
are desired, application to us will secure them 
at once. 





One of the most admirable of the many gifts 
announced last week by college presidents 
was the gift to Yale by William E. Dodge of 
New York city of $30,000 to found a lecture- 
ship on the responsibility of Christian citizen- 
ship. In the letter accompanying his gift and 
setting forth his wishes, Mr. Dodge said, “It 
is my desire that the income of the fund should 
be paid each year to a lecturer of distinguished 
attainments and high conception of. civic re- 
sponsibilities, who shall deliver a course of 
lectures on a topic whose understanding will 
contribute to the formation of intelligent 
public sentiment, of high standards, of the 
duty of a Christian citizen, and of habits of 
action to give effect to these sentiments and 
these standards.” It is hoped that the income 
from this fund, $1,200, will enable the univer- 
sity to draw from abroad and home the very 
ablest moralists and publicists, and that in 
time the lecture course will become as well 
known and as useful as the Lyman Beecher 
course on preaching has. 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


I once knew a man who had achieved an 
honorable and influential place in the world 
to whom June days were the saddest of all 
the year. He saw others about him in the 
same office making ready for a brief absence 
in order to attend their respective college 
Commencements. He, alas, had no bachelor’s 
degree, no memories of jolly days of frolic 
under leafy elms or of quiet hours of study, of 
chapel exercises, of revered instructors or of 
golden friendships. The years when he might 
have been harvesting such memories had to be 
spent in.labor to secure the very necessaries 
of life for himself and. those dependent on 
him. Yet he never outgrew his early hunger 
for college learning. He had walked several 
miles each day in his boyhood to obtain the 
rudiments of an education, and he would 
gladly have worked his way through college 
had the chance offered, but that being denied 
him he did something better. He worked his 
way through life with a courage and determi- 
nation seldom witnessed. He rose to emi- 
nence, too, in his profession, and how glad 
some of us were when a short while before 
his death a New England college recognized 
his worth and his service to the world and be- 
stowed a mastership of arts. Yet I think he 
never felt quite at home in companies of col- 
lege men, though in natural ability he was the 
peer of almost any of them. That was why 
bright days of early summer had for him a 
somber shading: 
ae * * 


Sometimes I contrast this man’s reverence 
for a college training with the light esteem in 
which it seems to be held by some who, thanks 
to nothing but their father’s money, have been 
blessed with four years of liberal culture. 
Mr. Depew says that he does not care much 
for the man who is not willing to shout him- 
self hoarse, at least once a year, over some- 
thing he believes in and loves, and, though 
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our college reunions seem to be getting noisier 
and noisier every year, that is far better than 
that they should become spiritless and per- 
functory affairs. Now and then, out of defer- 
ence to my pocketbook, I have stayed away 
from the annual dinner, but I have usually 
regretted my action. It is not that the 
speeches are certain to electrify one. Indeed, 
I have heard at college dinners some of the 
most tedious, as well as the most brilliant, 
discourse ever addressed to human and in- 
telligent ears. But the thing I cannot afford 
to miss is the touch of the shoulder and of the 
heart, the almost forgotten refrain of ‘‘ Here’s 
to good old Prexy,” the salutation of my old 
chum: “ Hello, Chesterfield, you are getting 
gray, but those were great days, weren’t they, 
which we used to have back there in the 
Gamma Delta Epsilon House.” 
7 * I 

I wonder if men who do not go to college 
improve as much in the passing of the years 
as those whodo. He is an exceptional grad- 
uate who thirty years, twenty years, ten 
years, after he received his sheepskin is not 
in every way a better fellow. After life is 
full of surprises as regards the development 
of college bred men, and alwost invariably 
they are agreeable surprises. That strapping 
knock-about fellow has become one of the 
steadiest and ablest surgeons in New York 
city. Your quiet, reticent seatmate is now the 
head master of a famous boys’ school. Men 
who showed no special capacity or aptitude 
when undergraduates have blossomed out into 
men of affairs and influence. The rank and 
file, it is true, have developed about as you ex- 
pected. They are all among the world’s work- 
ers, if not among the world’s teachers and 
masters. They have not written books or 
gone to Congress or attained metropolitan 
pulpits or brought great things to pass, but 
the years have strengthened and broadened and 
mellowed them, and as you clasp hands again 
and compare notes you realize that they are 
living serious and worthy lives. The stamp 
of alma mater is upon them, whether they 
worked when students or whether they wasted 
golden opportunities. Something filtered 
down into their minds and their characters 
which can never be eradicated. The scamps 
have reformed—many of them. The drones 
have become workers. Cynicism has been 
superseded by a serene and hopeful outlook 
upon life, and the good fellows of olden days 
have become better even than they were, and 
that is saying a vast deal. 

» * 

Yes, idealism is still regnant in American 
colleges. If you don’t believe it, go to one 
Commencement somewhere. You may see 
some things in latter-day habits and manners 
that will surprise and possibly pain you. 
But get at the heart of college life, listen to 
the Seniors’ orations, learn about the per- 
sistent, earnest work through the year in 
classroom and laboratory, witness the grati- 
tude and loyalty of the returning alumni, de- 
tect the note of idealism that underlies all the 
banter of the Commencement dinner, and you 
will come away fall of hope for our higher in- 
stitutions of learning, fall of hope, too, for 
American life. 

- ® * 

When Arthur Stanley paid his first visit to 
Greece and came under the charm and spell of 
ite beautiful and sacred associations, he wrote 
that the visions of the library at Rugby and 
the lecture room at Balliol were constantly 
blending with the visions of battles and tem 
ples and oracles. To his poetic and artistic 
temperament the best that Greece had to offer 
him was suggestive of the best that his col- 
lege days had yielded him. Happy the man 
who carries over into mature years, into the 
thick of his struggle with the world, visions of 
his alma mater. That is why I like once a 
year to travel back, through uplands pink and 
snowy with mountain laurel, to the old col- 
lege home, to gaze once more at the purple 
hills, to drink again at the well, to pay a trib- 
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ute of affection to my teachers and to refresh 
my life at a fountain which has never failed 
me. 


The Missionaries in China— 
Their Status 


The American Board officials in Boston on 
the 27th received dispatches, via Chicago, 
which said that its missionaries at Pang- 
chuang had been escorted safely to Tsinan, 
a city of the province of Shantung on the 
Yellow River, 175 miles south of Tientsin. 
The missionaries stationed at Pang-chuang 
are Rev. Arthur Smith, eminent as an author 
and writer in Chinese affairs, Rev. Henry D. 
Porter, Miss Mary Porter and the Misses 
Ellen and Helen Wyckoff. The officials of 
the Board hope that this also indicates that 
the missionaries at Lin-Ching, fifty miles 
south of Pang-chuang, Rev. and Mrs. Henry 
Perkins, are also with this party. 

The officials of the Board also have received 
a dispatch from Shanghai signed “ treasurer,”’ 
(doubtless Mrs. F. D. Wilder), whieh reads 
thus: ‘' Peking, Pao-ting-fu, no word; Pat- 
terson, Gammon, Wilder Tientsin families, 
Shanghai. Address Kobe after 30th.” This 
is interpreted as meaning that Mr. and Mrs. 
George D. Wilder, Mrs. Francis D. Wilder, 
Miss Frances B. Patterson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gammon of the American Bible Society and 
other American families which were at Tien- 
tsin have reached Shanghai and are going on 
to Japan to await the turn of events. A letter 
has been received by Rev. E. C. Ewing from 
his son, Rev. G. Henry Ewing, indicating that 
he had left Paotingfu about May 16, and was 
writing from Pei-tai-ho under date of May 28. 
This is a summer resort located some seventy 
miles easterly from Tientsin. Mr. and Mrs. 
Houlding and son and Miss Jones, independ- 
ent missionaries of Lin-Ching, Mr. Murray 
and family of the renowned blind school at 
Peking, Mr. Miller of the Presbyterian mis- 
sion at Paotingfu were with Mr. Ewing at 
the same place, and on Friday, May 25, Mrs. 
H. P. Perkins and her five children and one 
of the children of Rev. F. M. Chapin, mission- 
aries of the American Board, came from Lin- 
Ching. 

No word has come from Chefu corroborat- 
ing the news cabled to the New York Journal 





last week respecting the safe arrival there of. 


Messrs. Ament of Peking, Roberts of Kalgan 
and Ewing of Peking and Miss Patterson of 
Tientsin. The Board officials, of course, have 
cabled to Chefa for such information bu- 
have secured none, and there is every reason 
to believe that these workers, if there, would 
immediately have informed their relatives and 
the Board officials. The only hope is that 
they have filed messages giving such informa- 
tion, and that supposing these messages to 
have gone through they have not acted fur- 
ther. It is difficult to conceive how or why a 
report so circumspect in its details as the re- 
port to the Journal, purporting to come from 
a Methodist elder, could be sent unless there 
was some basis for it. On the whole, the 
outlook as we go to press is dark, and the ig- 
norance of officials of state and of missionary 
society officials is nearly if not quite as dense 
as that of the general public. 

On the 27th news came to the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions of the destruction 
of their mission at Wei. hein, 150 miles south- 
west of Tung-cho, in the territory of the West 
Shantang Mission, where Rev. F. Chalfant 
and wife, Rev. J. A. Fitch and wife, Dr. W. 
A. Faries and wife, Miss Emma Boughton 
and Mrs. M. M. Crosette are stationed. The 
property, worth about $40,000, was destroyed, 
but the missionaries were reported as escap- 
ing. Direct communication from the Peking 
and West Shantung Missions had not been 
received by the Presbyterian Board officials 
since the 12th, and as soon as the above word 
from Wei-hein came the officials cabled to the 
board’s representative at Chefu, ordering him 
to cable to the United States the names of 
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all missionaries in those missions who were 
known to be safe, and the representative of 
the board at Canton was ordered to direct all 
of the board’s missionaries in south China to 
seek safety at treaty ports as soon as the ex- 
ecutive committee of the mission at Canton 
thought it necessary. In response, on the 
28th word came from Chefu confirming the 
news of the destruction of the Wel-hein Mis- 
sion and the escape of the missionaries, and 
telling of the escape of Rev. E. C. Lobenstine 
from Nankin to Shanghai. On the 30th the 
board had word from Shanghai that central 
China was quiet, that a steamer had been 
sent to rescue the Murrays, Hamiltons and 
Dr. Lewis at Chinanfee, another rescaing 
party had gone after the Chalfants and those 
driven from Wei-hein, and that the Cochrans, 
Boyds and Lobensteins, stationed at Hunan, 
had gained the coast and were on the way to 
Japan. 

Latest dispatches from China indicate that 
the missionaries from Wei-hein are in the 
hands of the Chinese officials, who have or- 
dered the German rescuing party to desist 
from trying to get at them, the penalty of dis- 
obedience being even greater troubles in Shan- 
tung province. Of course this does not imply 
necessarily that the Chinese intend harm to 
these missionaries. It may mean that they 
are being carefully guarded, and that any at- 
tempt to tarn them over to fellow-Caucasians 
just now would only aggravate a situation 
which even now is strained. 

The Methodist mission board on the 28th 
heard from Presiding Elder Brown of the 
Tientsin district that the Methodist mission: 
there had been destroyed by fire, that 160 per- 
sons had been killed (presumably mostly na- 
tives), and intimating that it was unsafe for 
foreigners in that city. The Methodist prop- 
erty is valued at $50,000. 

The American Bible Society rejoices in the 
news of Mr. Gammon’s arrival with the Amer- 
ican Board missionaries at Tsinan, but they 
are much concerned about Rev. J. R. Hykes, 
who when last heard from on May 23 was 
planning for a tour through the cities of north 
China. He has his headquartars at Shanghai 
and was formerly a Methodist missionary. 

The International Y. M. C. A. is concerned 
also about the status of its four representa- 
tives in China. Lyon is at Seoul, Korea, and 
Lewis is at Shanghai—thus they are safely 
out of the reach of the mobs. 





Current History Notes 


The Australian Commonwealth Bill hes 
passed its third reading in the House of 
Commons. 

Lady Henry Somerset has been re elected 
president of the World’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 


The Massachusetts Supreme Court has de- 
cided that a bicycle is not a “carriage,” as 
defined by law, hence cities and towns are 
not bound to keep highways in such state of 
repair for bicycling as the law insists that 
they shall maintain for carriages. 

While reports from competent observers: 
show that the wheat crop in the Northwest, 
where wheat usually is most prolific, will 
scarcely be half a crop, reports from Kansas 
and Oklahoma and the Southwest say that 
the crop there will be abnormally large, bring- 
ing vast wealth to the section owing to the in- 
creased value of wheat. 


Even the most zaalous advocates of a state 
church must admit that to be “ established ” 
may have itedisadvan‘ages. At Bromley, East 
London, the “ Dissenters”’ seem to outnumber 
the Churchmen in the parish. Shey > 
elected two of their o 
wardens and these offi 
fused to sign checks 






situation. Probably 
case which has not 





































The first Protestant missionary to China 
was Dr. Morrison, sent to Canton in 1807. 
From that time Congregationalism has 
never loosened its grip or turned aside 
from its purpose of winning China for 
Christ. 

The two great branches of the Congre- 
gational denomination have joined hands 
in the work, the British sending out Dr. 
Morrison, under the London Missionary 
Society in 1807, while the United States 
branch sent out Rev. Elijah C. Bridgman 
and Rev. David Abeel, the former under 
the American Board and the latter under 
the Seaman’s Friend Society, in 1829. 

When Morrison landed it was forbidden 
to teach a foreigner the Chinese language 
under penalty of death. No one was al- 
lowed to remain in the land except for 
trading purposes, and the 
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Chinese from that day to this. The An- 
glo Chinese college was at once trans- 
ferred to Hongkong and several of the 
treaty ports were occupied. 

The Tai-Ping rebellion, 1851-64, whose 
leader, Hung-Sew-Tsenen, had imbibed 
many of the Christian principles from a 
tract published by Leang.a-fa, our first 
native preacher in Canton, interrupted 
the mission work for a time, but was an 
upheaval that prepared the whole empire 
for better things. The Anglo-French 
campaign in 1860 opened up the way for 
better work also in the north. ; 

The story of the first martyr, Ch’éa, in 
the Poklo district near Hongkong, his 
earnest Christian lifeand brave testimony 
during two days of awful torture until 
his death, Oct. 15, 1860, must with many 
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strong stations, while there are three 
stations unmarked in Fuk-Kien, so that 
we have really thirty-three stations where 
only twenty-five crosses appear upon the 
map. 

Beginning at the south with the island 
of Hongkong, there are nine mission- 
aries—seven L. M.S., two A. B. C. F. M. 
—300 church members, a number of out- 
stations, a large medical work and thirty 
schools. From within 100 miles of Hong- 
kong come the larger part of the Chinese 
emigrants to the United States, and the 
California Chinese Missionary Society 
supports a good work here at San Ning. 
Canton, the first Protestant mission field 
in China, has a force of four L. M. S. and 
three A. B. C. F. M. workers, a large 
number of native workers and some 500 






























Roman Catholics, under 
Portuguese protection at 
Macao, were bitterly op- 
posed to him and his 
work. The story of his 
trials, discouragements, 
privations and tremen- 
dous energy and the vast 
amount of work he ac- 
complished must be read 
elsewhere. He prepared 
single-handed a Chinese. 
English dictionary and 
grammar and translated 
the whole New Testa- 
ment and, with the help 
of his first coileague, 
Milne, the Old Testament 
and many other publica- 
tions. He founded a 
valuable college at Ma- 
lacca, established the first 
medical dispensary, and 
in 1814 baptized the first 
Protestant Chinese Chris. 
tiapv, Tsal A-ko. He wel- 
comed heartily the first 
American Board mis- 
sionaries in 1830, and thus 
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began that glad co ↄpera⸗· 
tion in the work of the 
L. M.S. and A. B. C. F. M. that has con- 
tinued ever since. 

A mission to the Mongols, begun by the 
L. M. S. in 1817 at Selenginsk, in Russian 
territory, with imperial favor, was some 
twenty-five years later, after the Bible 
had been translated into the Buriat 
tongue, hastily recalled and expelled from 
the country by order from St. Petersburg, 
owing to the opposition of the Greek 
Church. 

After Morrison’s death, in 1834, a storm 
of persecution burst upon the little na- 
tive church in Canton and continued for 
some years. In 1842, after the opium 
war, Hongkong was ceded to England 
and the five ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo- 
chow, Ningpo and Shanghai were opened 
for settlement, while native Christians 
were by the treaty to be unmolested in 
the exercise of their religion, a great and 
good result, but procured in connection 
with the infliction of opium on China, a 
wrong that has been a hindrance to the 
work and a taunt in the mouths of the 









another tale of steadfast heroism be read 
elsewhere. 

Almost every station can show such a 
fascinating picture of light and shadow, 
wars and rumors of wars, rebellions and 
riots, danger to missionaries and converts, 
of heroism shown and privations endured, 
ofimpenetrable gates marvelously opened, 
of pirates and opium slaves becoming un- 
selfish and consistent gospel preachers 
and of hungry souls fed with the bread of 
life. 

At this present time, when our hearts 
turn anxiously to those now missionaries 
in China and their present danger, it will 
be well to see where our Congregational 
missionaries are. The map shows by its 
crosses only the stations where white 
missionaries reside and leaves unmarked 
many independent churches and out-sta- 
tions, It fails to show the full number 
of stations, for both L. M. 8S. and 
A. B. C. F. M. have stations in Hong. 
kong, Canton, Peking and Tientsin, and 
in Peking each of the societies has two 


The work both of the American Board and of the London Missionary Society is shown on this map 


church members. Going north we come 
to Amoy, one of the old treaty ports, and 
Chang Chin. Here the London Mission- 
ary Society began work in 1844 and now 
has in Amoy nine missionaries, over fifty 
native preachers and about 2,000 church 
members and many out-stations among a 
sturdy, friendly race. In Chang Chin, 
some twenty-five miles away, five mis- 
sionaries labor and there are 350 church 
members. At the last Chinese official 
examinations one of the Christian boys 
came out head among 10,000 competi- 
tors. 

Still going north, we come to the Foo- 
chow Mission of the American Board, 
with headquarters at Foochow on the 
coast and inland at Shao-wa, with five 
stations in all, 105 out stations and thirty 
missionaries, sixty-one native preachers 
and 2,500 communicants. Foochow is 
one of the examination cities, where from 
8,000 to 10,000 students assemble almost 
every year for the official examinations. 
The first Y. P. 8S. C. E. in China was 
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founded here in 1885. Marked revivals 
have blessed this field of late years. 

Up the coast again we go till we come 
to the great city of Shanghai. The 
L. M. 8. began work here in 1843, The 
A. B. C. F. M. beginning in 1847, retired 
to take up work in the north in 1862. 
The L. M. 8. has a force of five here and 
a good strong work, with 400 church 
members. 

Now for an inland trip, and away we 
go 700 miles inland to the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s great Central China 
Mission at Han Kow, in the heart of 
China, called by the Chinese ‘the mart 
of the provinces,” the great trading cen- 
ter of fertile and populous provinces. 
Here a force of ten missionaries, headed 
by Dr. Griffith John, work at Han Kow, 
three more at Wu-Chang, on the opposite 
bank, and forty miles northwest, on the 
Han River, is Hian Kan, with four work- 
ers, and Tsao Shib, some forty miles west, 
was a year or so ago elevated to the rank 
of a station. 

Another 700 miles inland on this mighty 
river brings us to Chung-king, with three 
more missionaries. Altogether this Cen- 
tral China Mission has some 3,000 or more 
church members, over 600 additions dast 
year alone and is a most aggressive mis- 
sion in evangelistic and medical work. 
The station at Tsao Shih has just been 
looted and destroyed. 

Back to the sea again and north by 
boat to Tientsin and Peking the seat 
of the present riots of the “‘ Boxers ’”’ and 
of the consequent war between China 
and the world. The two provinces where 
there is most trouble are Shantung, on 
the coast, and Chihli or Pechili, in which 
Peking and Tientsin are situated. 

The London Missionary. Society has 
three missionaries and 324 members in 
Tsang Chow, seventy-five miles south of 
Tientsin; in Hsiao Chiang five mission- 
aries, 640 members; in Tung An, lately 
an out-station of Peking, two workers 
have settled. In Mongolia we follow 
Gilmore’s footsteps and find three mis- 


sionaries and 200 church members telling . 


of good work at Chao Yang. 

The American Board has also a Mon- 
golian Mission at Kalgan, just inside the 
great wall which separates China and 
Mongolia, with a flourishing work and 
five missionaries. Also at Tung-cho, the 
port of Peking, twelve miles distant from 
that city, the great educational work of 
their whole mission has been carried on. 
Here were classes for women, two day 
schools for boys, a high school for boys, 
North China College and a theological 
seminary, with good buildings and a large 
plot of ground just outside the city. A 
very good and increasing medical, educa- 
tional and evangelistic work has been 
done here with some sixteen missionaries 
in charge. 

Pao-ting-fu is the real capital of the 
province of Chihli, though during navi- 
gation the governor-general lives in Tien- 
tsin. Two boarding schools and two day 
schools are part of a very encouraging 
work under the care of eight mission- 
aries. It is about 110 miles from either 
Tientsin or Peking. 

Pang-Chuang is a village station, partly 
a result of the open doors left by famine 
relief. Situated in the midst of a popu. 
lous section, a good work has grown up. 
Self-support of the native churches and 
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widespread evangelistic work with the 
large medical work of the “ Williams 
Hospital” form characteristic features. 
Nine missionaries are at work here. Lin- 
Ching is a step southward at the junction 
of the Yuho River and the Grand Canal, 
with six missionaries, a growing work in 
Shantung and looking towards Honan. 

To go back to the two great cities 
where both our boards, British and 
American, have stations. First from the 
coast is Tientsin, on the Peiho River 
thirty miles from the moutb, the en- 
trance pert for all northwestern China, a 
city of 500,000 inhabitants. The Ameri- 
can Board began work here in 1860 and 
the London Missionary Society in 1861. 
The American Board carries on work in 
the city and two miles away at another 
center where are the mission residences 
and six missionaries. The L. M. S. has 
here six. missionaries and about 140 
church members and works at five cen- 
ters—the church west of the Drum tower, 
the hospital on the Taku road, the Ma 
Chia Kon chapel in a suburb, the special 
woman’s work in the mission compound 
and at the Walford Hart Memorial Col- 
lege on the Taku road. 

As to Peking itself, the city wall is 
over twenty miles long and incloses 
about twenty-six square miles with a 
population estimated at about 1,300,000 
people. It is laid out in four divisions. 
The “Forbidden City,” two and one- 
fourth miles in circuit, has the residence 
of the emperor and numerous public 
buildings and a Lama temple for the 
worship of Buddha. This is surrounded 
by a wall and deep moat. Around this is 
the imperial city, six miles in circuit, 
with residences of officials, temples, 
altars, parks and a Roman Catholic ca- 
thedral. 

Surrounding this again is the Manchu 
city, fourteen miles in circuit, with vari- 
ous palaces, residences and temples, and 
in the southeast the Examination Hall 
with cells for 10,000 students and the Ob- 
servatory. 

South of this is the Chinese city, four- 
teen miles in circuit. This is the busi- 
ness city, with markets and inns. The 
wall around the Manchu city is said to be 
some fifty feet high and forty feet wide 
and directly north of it, on the south side, 
are the legations, save the British, which 
was at one time the residence of a Prince 
and has a large plot of ground, some fif- 
teen acres, high walled and With good 
buildings. This was occupied by the 
British after the siege in 1860 and they 
pay nominal rent for it still. Here the 
missionaries and officials would most 
likely gather for refuge. 

The A. B. C. F. M. works from two 
centers, the South Church and the North 
Church. There are ten missionaries, and 
of special note are the Bridgman School 
for girls and the printing department, the 
only Protestant press in northern China 
being here, and printing much for other 
societies as well as our own. 

The London Missionary Society has two 
stations in the city of Peking, the East 
City Mission on the street Ha-ta-men, 
running through Peking from north to 
south. Here are four missionaries, about 
400 church members and two schools. 
The other station is the West City Mis- 
sion, four miles away, with five mission- 
aries and about eighty church members. 
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Without counting the other stations, we 
have nineteen Congregational miesiona- 
ries in Peking itself. Further inland is 
the Shansi Mission of the American 
Board, with its two stations, Taiku and 
Fenchofu, in the province of Shansi. On 
the map Taiku is placed about a quarter 
inch too far north, as it really lies but 
slightly north and further east of Fen- 
chofu. Here are six missionaries at Fen- 
chofu and nine at Taiku. The mission 
here is yet in the sowing period, but the 
outlook is very bright. 

In the whole of China we have London 
Missionary Society, seventy-six mission- 
aries (it must be remembered that the 
L. M. 8. does not in any of these figures 
count the wives of missionaries, while 
the A. B. C. F. M. always does) and 7,800 
church members, and American Board, 
112 missionaries and 5,600 communicants, 
or a total for Congregational missions in 
China of 188 missionaries and 13,400 na- 
tive Christians. 





Wise Economy in Foreign 
Travel 


BY H. W. DUNNING, PH. D. 


Most travelers abroad find it necessary 
to economize wherever possible. There 
is, however, a great difference between 
economy and wise economy. 

First, as to the ocean passage. In ordi- 
ary years one may reckoa on a minimum 
first class fare of $60. This, of course, is 
onaslowsteamer. The second-class fare 
on a fast steamer is about the same. 
The table and accommodations are about 
equal, but some Americans object to sec- 
ond class. So, leaving time out of con- 
sideration, it is better for such persons to 
go first class on the slower steamer. All 
vessels have rooms at varying rates, and 
usually the lower-pricéd ones are taken 
first. There is practically no risk in plac- 
ing a deposit on a berth for the crowded 
season, as some one is always glad to get 
it if it is given up in time. Certain 
steamship lines fix their prices on a basis 
of two persons per room and arrange 
them so that where three or four persons 
are willing to go together they may ob-. 
tain the best rooms at the minimum rate. 

In Europe most of the money goes in 
traveling, hotel and sight-seeing expenses. 
It is usually well to plan a general itin- 
erary before leaving home. Take care, 
first, that your route is laid out in the 
best. order, that you not only do not 
double on your tracks, but also that you 
avoid a V-shaped route. Then study the 
fares a little. In England, France, Hol- 
land, Denmark and Switzerland no extra 
charge is made for express trains. But 
some conditions are placed upon them. 
Usually a certain minimum distance is 
fixed, and this must be traveled over or 
paid for. In all other European coun- 
tries from twenty to fifty per cent. extra 
is charged for expresstrains. Sometimes, 
however, a kilometer book (similar to a 
mileage) may be obtained. The saving is 
usually considerable. 

Certain count-ies have so-called ‘‘gen- 
eral” tickets, allowing a person to travel 
at will on all trains in carriages corre- 
sponding to his ticket. These are con- 
venient and economical. For instance, 
in Switzerland such a ticket, good for 
fifteen days, costs, in second class, only 
$8.40. An tnmounted small pictur | 
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the owner is necessary and a small de- 
posit, returnable upon the surrender of 
the ticket at its expiration, must be made, 
These tickets are issued in Belgium, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Wiirttemberg, 
Holland and Italy. In the latter coun- 
try, however, the conditions are such that 
the tourist will not benefit much from 
them. 

In many countries families or parties 
obtain considerable concessions in rates. 
An Italian round-trip ticket gives twenty 
per cent. additional reduction to parties 
of four or more adults. In Holland eight 
persons in first class, or ten in second or 
third, travel at half-rates. Sosix persons 
can travel cheaper for eight half-fares in 
first class than for six whole ones in the 
second. Similar concessions are often 
made to families and parties, so it is al- 
ways well to make inquiries the day be- 
fore the intended departure. If no spe- 
cial rates are given, the railway officials 
are usually willing to reserve special com- 
partments and in other ways add to the 
comfort.of the journey. 

As for hotels, it is not wise for the trav- 
eler to whom time is of value as well as 
money to try to go much below a mini- 
mum of $2.50 per day in larger cities and 
$1.75 per day in smaller places. Ina city 
like Paris it is a mistake to waste pre- 
cious hours and strength either in hunt- 
ing up a cheap place or, after it is found, 
in going back and forth to the various 
attractions. It is better to take the low- 
est rate accommodation in a large and 
centrally located hotel. 

In sight-seeing remember that the few 
available hours (say seven each day) are 
all that one really has, and therefore it is 
true econemy to expend money in order 
to save time. Two, and usually three, 
persons ride in cabs at a single fare, and 
usually this will be found to be the quick- 
est method of locomotion. Where the 
tram or electric car is quicker or better 
patronize it. Do not omit a museum or 
place of interest because there is a small 
admission fee, and do not go on the free 
and usually crowded day in order to save 
the admission fee. 

A word about purchases may not be out 
of place. It is popularly supposed that 
many things are cheaper abroad than at 
home. This is not always true, and even 
where it is the saving, reduced by ex- 
pense of transportation and wear and 
tear of travel on the articles, is so small 
that it may not compensate for the ex- 
penditure of time. 

A few souvenirs of the trip and possi- 
bly some new clothing purchased just be- 
fore starting for home are all that the 
average tourist can profitably afford. . 

When the clergy and the laity of a denom- 
ination or a local church fall into the error of 
exalting quantity above quality, of caring too 
much for increase of membership and too lit- 
tle for increase of spiritual power, it is well 
to recall a story told of Bishop Meade and the 
late Bishop Wilmer of Alabama. On one oc 
casion, after Dr. Wilmer’s fame as a preacher 
had begun to spread abroad, Bishop Meade, 
when visiting his parish, playfully inquired: 
“Well, Brother Wilmer, how many people 
have you preached into the church this year?” 
“IT haven’t preached anybody into the 
church,” was the answer, ‘“‘but I have 
preached one man out of it!” ‘Well, 


Brother Wilmer,” said the bishop, gravely, 
“that may very likely be the best year’s 
preaching you have ever done!” 
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Chicago and the Interior 


A Great Ceuncil 

At the council which met, June 25, at the in- 
vitation of the First Church, Chicago, to con- 
sider the resignation of its pastor, Dr. E. P. 
Goodwin, who has served it thirty-two years 
and a half, nearly every church and individ- 
ual invited was represented. Pres. F. W. 
Fisk of the seminary was moderator. The 
letter of resignation touched all hearts. No 
one was surprised that of the ninety-eight 
votes on accepting or declining it, forty-stx 
were in favor of declining it. The church has 
asked Dr. and Mrs. Goodwin to occupy the 
parsonage as long as they please, and will un- 
doubtedly do what is possible to render their 
lives comfortable. When one recalls the posi- 
tions outside the church which Dr. Goodwin 
has filled, one begins to realize what a place 
in the Christian world he and his people have 
had. At the annual gathering of each of our 
great benevolent societies he has preached the 
sermon, and a similar service as the represen- 
tative of the Congregationalists of this coun- 
try he rendered at the first International 
Council in London. Till within two or three 
years he has been president of the Illinois 
Home Missionary Society, and in this posi- 
tion has exerted large influence through the 
state. To the work of the New West Educa- 
tion Commission and that of the City Mission- 
ary Society he has given a great deal of time 
and effort. Asa citizen he has always ap- 
proved measures that were righteous and 
spoken in language which no one could fail to 
understand in condemnation of political trick- 
ery and deceit. For colleges and the semi- 
nary he and his church have done their full 
share. Asa pastor and as a Christian man 
without guile his influence has been most 
powerful. To this and to his helpfalness 
toward his brethren in the ministry, and to 
the indebtedness which the churches of the 
city owe to his foresight and his fostering care 
the council bore grateful witness. 

While it seemed best to approve the decision 
of the small majority of the church, many 
members of the council felt that in some way 
this relation should have been made life long, 
and the presence and help of Dr. Goodwin se- 
cured in this important parish for years 
tocome, The council could not refrain from 
expressing the hope that the churches of the 
city and the state and even of other states will 
not fail to make use of the great ability now 
free to serve them. Dr. Goodwin is in good 
health, more vigorous than for years and, 
with his rare intellectual and spiritual gifts, 
better fitted than ever to preach. Nothing 
but the conviction that a new man might do 
better in this very difficult field led to his res- 
ignation, and nothing but respect for Dr. 
Goodwin’s wishes led even fifty-two out of 
ninety-eight persons to vote to accept it. 


The Problem Before First Church 

There is genuine sympathy with the church 
in its present perplexities. A down-town 
church with a magnificent edifice equipped 
with every convenience for work, no debts 
and a nucleus of earnest Christian workers, 
with means ample for any work to which they 
may set their hands, it yet has a hard problem 
to solve. The difficulty is that the charch is 
not as large and strong as it once was, that 
while there are just as many people around it 
as ever they are not church-going people. It 
is not easy for a family church to change all 
its methods and adapt itself to the changed 
conditions of a floating and foreign population. 
That this will be done, and by this church, there 
is little doubt. Could Dr. Goodwin remain 
among us as pastor at large, helping the 
smalier churches as they have need and filling 
the pulpits of other churches from time to 
time, he would render the city and the denom- 
ination a service hardly less valuable than 
that which for a generation, and during a 


. period in which changes in the political world 


have been most significant, he has rendered 
as the leader of one of our noblest churches. 


Joy in Giving Money 

it is nos often that one meets with a man 
who really enjoys giving away money, espe- 
Glally when the gifts are large and are dimin- 
ishing a fortune which has made the word of 
its possessor a power in the financial circles 
of a city and state. Dr. Pearsons is an ex- 
caption to all rales. Spending only the small- 
est sums on himself, his face is radiant with 
delight when he tells you that he has just sent 
Mt. Holyoke College his check for $50,000, 
and that now that college has an endowment 
of $325,000 in addition to its scholarship fund 
of $100,000, and gives you letters to read ex- 
pressive of the gratitude which the managers 
of that institution feel. There is equal delight 
in sending $50,000 to Berea and thus rounding 
out for it an endowment of not less than 
$400,000. Olivet is sure in a few days to 
knock at his door with a request for the 
$25,000 previously promised. How happy he 
will be to respond! His only regret is that 
every other institution to which he has offered 
aid has not fulfilled the conditions and sent 
its accredited representative for his money. 
As you sit in the office and hear him talk, you 
would think you were listening to a man who 
has discovered a new and profitable line of 
investments of which the dividends are large 
and certain. , And yet one cannot make these 
investments without being annoyed by count- 
less appeals, not only from America, but 
across the ocean, notably from Germany, for 
assistance in all manner of enterpriees. It 
ought to be known that these appeals are 
never read, that no assistance whatever except 
to Christian colleges is granted. And assist- 
ance here is limited to those colleges which 
close the college year without a deficit. 

Perhaps the greatest service which Dr. Pear- 
sons has rendered the colleges that he has 
aided is in insisting that they live within their 
income. He has illustrated the meaning of 
another truth which we often hear uttered, 
but which few really believe, that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. His life is an 
object lesson, not only to men of wealth who 
wish to be their own executors, but to persons 
of moderate means who like to follow their 
gifts with their prayers and to see the re- 
sults of seed they have sown. Dr. Pearsons 
eften declares that he has been happier in 
disposing of his fortune than he was in ac- 
quiring it, and that he knows scores of rich 
men who, if they had had his experience, 
would not hesitate to give away the money 
which they cannot carry with them into an- 
other world, but which they want to invest so 
that it shall produce a perpetual income. 
‘What a blessing it would be if the smaller 
Christian colleges in the United States could 
be furnished with an endowment adequate to 
their work. Of equal importance, though 
needing less, are the colleges on missionary 
ground and for the freedmen. 


Close of Ministers’ Meetings 

Rev. J. D. Nutting spoke of the Mormon 
Problem, and of the methods by which he be- 
lieves it can be solved. Mrs. Chamberlain 
presented the claims of the Y. W. C. A. and 
spoke of the good work done in furnishing 
homes to multitudes of inexperienced girls 
from the country. Rev. W. B. Thorp was 
made chairman. The meeting adjourned to 
convene again in September. 


A New Pastor 

Rav. Pleasant Hunter, D. D., well known in 
Boston, lately pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis, will suc- 
ceed Dr. S. J. MoPherson as pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Chicago. This 
church lost its house of worship a few months 
since by fire, but will, it is understood, have it 
rebuilt before the end of the year. Dr. 
Hunter is abroad for study, but proposes to 
return and take up his work in this important 
church early next spring. 

Chicago, June 30, FRANKLIN, 
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The Cuban Teachers in Cambridge 


Arrival of the Guests of Harvard University. Provisions for Their Pleasure and Profit 


The Government transports with the teach- 
ers from Cuba began to arrive in Boston har- 
bor on the 30th, and already two of the five 
transports have discharged their cargoes of 
pedagogues, who have immediately been 
whirled out to Cambridge on electric cars, 
assigned and guided to the dormitories and 
boarding houses, and in other ways made 
welcome and at ease. Saturday and Sunday, 
especially the latter day, were busy ones in 
and about Harvard. Fortunately the air was 
phenomenally cool and bracing, and the spirit 
of helpfulness was abroad. The lectures 
and exercises of the school do not begin until 
the 5th, and prior to that the visitors will have 
abundant time to explore Cambridge and Bos- 
ton and get accustomed to American ways. 
The voyages up from Cuba have been calm 
and uneventful, with clear skies and still 
water, the days being given over to conversa- 
tion, music, recitations and good fellowship. 
The Cubans compliment highly the cfficials 
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of the vessele, who, in turn, speak in highest 
terms of their passengers. 

When the history of the dealings of the 
United States with Cuba comes to be written 
by some later day historian, he will find in the 
‘expedition of these teachers to the United 
States one of the most enticing and attractive 
themes for his pen. It is an experiment so 
unique in the annals of government and edu- 
cation. Every step of its history has revealed 
imagination, splendid executive ability, self- 
sacrifice on the part of all Americans con- 
cerned. Harvard with all her splendid pages 
of past history has never shown greater patri- 
otism or more readiness to act as a pioneer in 
education than in this affair. Secretary of 
War Reot, Governor general Wood of Cuba, 
Mr. Alexis E Frye, superintendent of educa- 
tion in Cuba, President Eliot of Harvard, citi- 
zens of Boston and Cambridge, graduates, un- 
dergraduates and employees at Harvard have 
vied with each other in making generous and 
intelligent preparation for the transportation, 
entertainment, instruction and inspiration of 
the Cubans. To gather them together from 
the remote hamlets and towns of Cuba, bring 
them to the seaboard, and transport them to 

the United States has been the duty of Mr. 
Frye and the quartermasters of the United 
States army. To raise funds for their enter- 
tainment and education, to devise a proper 
curriculum, to engage suitable American 
teachers, to arrange informing and pleasant 
excursions, to procure men and women com- 
petent to guard the spiritual, moral and physi- 
cal welfare of the Cuban teachers while they 
are in Cambridge has been the duty of the 
corporation, the president and the faculty of 
Harvard. Nearly $66,000 of the $70,000 needed 
have been subscribed by the public of Cam- 
bridge and Boston and alumni of Harvard. 
Rooms for all the women teachers have been 
found in homes in Cambridge. Students in 


the dormitories have tendered to the uni- 
versity authorities quarters for the men and 
furnishings of considerable value, which 
would have cost the university $7,000 had it 
had to pay for the same in open market. The 
stewards and employees of the university who 
work in Memorial and Randall Halls, where 
the teachers will take their meals, at much 
sacrifice and with very unusual loyalty have 
consented to labor on during the summer for 
pay which is much less than they could have 
secured at summer resorts. Tradesmen of 
Boston and Cambridge are to farnish supplies 
to the university for the teachers at reduced 
prices, and in some cases for nothing. On 
every hand there has been a chivalry and 
sense of obligation to high duty, a disposition 
to serve, most delightful to witness, and giv- 
ing the lie most emphatically to those who 
charge Americans of the present with mater- 
jalism. President Eliot, Professor and Mrs. 
Palmer and Rey. S. M. Crothers have given 
up their homes to serve as headquarters fer 
the social and home features of the school. 
In President Eliot’s home Mr. Frye will live. 
In the Palmer home Mrs. Alice Gordon Guliek 
of the A. B. C. F. M. school at San Sebastian, 
Spain, with her own children about her and 
with some of the Cuban women as guests, will 
establish a center from which she can exert a 
helpful influence on the teachers, and bring 
representative Americans and Cubans to- 
gether in social intercourse. 

Realizing that most of the teachers were 
Roman Catholics, the university authorities 
naturally endeavored in the beginning to in- 
terest the Roman Catholic officials of the dio- 
cese of Boston in the matter of giving proper 
opportunities for religious nurture to the 
Cuban teachers. Moreover, the Roman Cath- 
olics, by letters in their press from wide- 
awake laymen, were soon led to see that it 
would never do to let so many Roman Cath- 
olics come to a non-Catholic university and 
community and be left wholly without some 
counteracting influence. So, as the result of 
the two impulses, the official and the volun- 
tary, the pilgrims bid fair to be properly 
cared for—from the Catholic standpoint. A 
Harvard graduate, Rev. James Stone, known 
as Father Fidelis, who preaches in Spanish 
fluently, has been secured to officiate as priest 
and pastor at the nearest Catholic church. 
Representative laymen and women of the 
church will be on duty on the campus con- 
stantly to offer advice to the visitors respect- 
ing visits to Catholic institutions, and, in ad- 
dition to this, the officials of the diocese and 
the officials of the social organizations of the 
Catholics in Boston and Cambridge are pian- 
ning to give them several receptions and fre- 
quent excursions to Catholic colleges, con- 
vents, hospitals and the like. Allof which is 
quite natural and proper. But do their ut- 
most, the Catholic hierarchy and laity cannot 
alter the fact that the visitors will be in an en- 
vironment most of the time which will con- 
vince them that prosperity, intelligence and 
Christian brotherliness are not the virtues 
of Roman Catholics only. They will see on 
every hand the fruits of individualism in 
state and church, and if they are at all ob- 
servant or thoughtful they never can be the 
same sort of Catholics they were before leav- 
ing Cuba. The Catholicism they will see here 
will be of a purer type, profoundly modified 
by its environment. 

Through lectures, excursions and inter- 
course with Americans in their homes, the 
Cubans will get the knowledge that it is 
thought will inspire them to hold higher 
ideals for Cuba. The English department 
will be under the direction of Prof. E. C. 
Hills of Rollins College, Florida. The lec- 
tures on American history will be given by 
Professor Marcou of Harvard. The course of 


ten lectures on the history of the Spanish col- 
onies in Central and South America will be 
given by Gaspard de Cologny. The lectures 
on physiography will be given by Prof. 
M.-S. W. Jefferson of the Brockton High 
School and will be supplemented by several 
excursions for the study of physical phenom- 
ena. The lectures on the Organization and 
Management of an American School will be 
given by Pria. E. L. Morse of the Phil Sheri- 
dan School, Chicago. All these lectures will 
be given in Spanish and will be illustrated by 
stereopticon views especially made for the 
purpose. Lectures on psychology, especially 
child psychology, by Prof. Josiah Royce, will 
be read by an interpreter. A limited number 
of the teachers will be taught kindergarten 
methods by Miss Laura Fisher and her as- 
sistants, and sloyd work will be taught to a 
few by the head of the North Bennett Street 
Schoo}, Boston. The heads of departments 
only are mentioned above. Each will have 
under him many assistants, young men and 
women from Harvard, Radcliffe, Wellesley 
and other colleges and schools, who speak 
Spanish and are conversant with the best 
pedagogtcal methods. The afternoons will 
be given, many of them, to excursions, either 
to places of historic interest, such as Lexing- 
ton and Concord, or to great industrial estab- 
lishments, where approved methods of indus- 
try and science can be studied, or to points of 
natural beauty or significance. 
Accompanying the expedition are professors 
in the University of Havana and prominent 
educators and philanthropists, who have come 
to study our institutions of learning and our 
administrative and philanthropic and penal 
institutions. The spirit with which the teach- 
ers as a body and these elderly men come may 
be inferred from the statement in an interview 
of Dr. Alfred Martinez of the faculty of Ha- 
vana University, who says: “This expedition 
is the grandest deed ever wrought by any 
country, being, as we believe, the expression 
of pure good will toward Cuba. In all history 
there is no record of any country acting as 
the United Sta es has toward Cuba. First 
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you fought for us and now you educate us in 
modern ideas. It is grand.” Dr. Carlos 
Pedoso of the same institution says: ‘ Not 
only will the instruction be of immense bene- 
fit, but the effect of the trip on the minds of 
the teachers will do a great deal of good. 
You needed the visit to see that the Cubans 
are human beings; we to get acquainted with 
the true character of Americans.’’ 

It is interesting to note that the Harvard 
Officials on the list of directions, printed 
in Spanish and English, given to each teacher 
as he registers has among other instructions 
these injunctions: 

SUNDAY 

It is time to go to mass. 

In the United States Sunday is a day of 
quiet and rest. G. P. M, 
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The Home 
“Sir, We Would See Jesus” 


BY MARY CHANDLER JONES 
Show us thy face, O Christ, that we may love 
thee, 


For some forget and some have never seen, 
But there is naught we e’er can place above 
thee 
When once we see thee, beautiful, serene! 


Show us thy face that shone of old with blessing 
All up and down the ways of Galilee! 
And, like thy fishers, thy dear might confess- 
ing 
We, too, for very love shall follow thee! 


Show us thy face, thorn-wounded fer our heal- 
ing— 
O, heart of mine, canst thou that crown for- 
give? 
Those bleeding hands were for our pardon’s 
sealing 
And thy heart fainted that our souls might 
live! 


Show us thyself, Lord Christ! In loving kind- 
ness 
Above the tumult of the world between, 
Show us thyself and put away our blindness. 
We needs must love thee when we once have 
seen. 





There are persons who have 
A merece no fund whatever of small 
mete” They are apt to glory 
in this fact, and prefer not to talk at all 
rather than carry on a surface chit-chat. 
At home they may be very instructive 
and interesting friends. Among strang- 
ers they are likely to be regarded as bores 
or dampers. An ability for light, easy 
conversation is a useful commodity among 
summer acquaintances encountered at 
hotels or on excursions. This does not 
mean talk about the weather or gossip. 
She was a wise mother who declared she 
should bring up her daughter to talk 
about something outside of her entourage. 
It is easy enough to chat with neighbors 
and friends, who know our homes, our 
acquaintamees, our tastes. But can we 
talk agreeably with strangers and avoid 
such subjects of conversation as our- 
selves, our diet, our theology, our domes- 
tic trials, our beloved children? That is 
a conversational test. There are plenty 
of impersonal topics on which to ex- 
change ideas with strangers. If you can- 
not find them, it is time to take yourself 
to task and cultivate the art of pleasing 
and stimulating conversation. 


A parent asks what 

page ig books we would recom- 
mend to read to children 

on a vacation. The book of nature is the 
best of all, but there are rainy days and 
hot days when it is desirable to have 
other volumes at hand. The popular in- 
terest in nature study has brought forth 
a large number of delightful and season- 
able outdoor books, such as “The Bee 
People,” by Margaret Morley, ‘“ Tommy- 
Anne” and its sequels, by Mabel Osgood 
Wright, and for a seashore sojourn an 
old but attractive book, ‘‘Life and Her 
Children,” by Arabella Buckley. Short 
animal stories are ideal reading, and they 
abound. The boys and girls who have 
not seen Ernest Seton-Thompson’s books 
have a treat before them. Rev. W. J. 
Long’s ‘‘Ways of Wood Folk” is an in- 
expensive and interesting collection of 


tales, and Clara Dillingham Pierson’s an- 
imal books—“ Among the Farm People” 
and “Among the Forest People”—are 
sure to give delight. The girls will like 
to have in the book box a few stories of 
human interest, such as Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett’s “ Betty Leicester,”’ and the boys will 
appreciate the thrilling historical books 
of Tomlinson and Brady. The summer 
is a good time to read tales of ancient 
mythology, and a book or two of poetry 
ought to be included. Such a compila- 
tion as Mrs. Thacher’s ‘‘The Listening 
Child” would be useful. 





The Garden Gate 


BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


Joel Blake was coming down the vil- 
lage street. His long face, with its tuft 
of chin whiskers, seemed more porten- 
tous than usual. 

“He looks as if something had hap- 
pened,”” Huldah murmured to herself. 

He walked slowly as he drew near. 
When he came to the fence he stopped 
and laid his arms on the top rail, and 
pulled his broad-brimmed straw hat down 
more firmly on his head. 

“ Mornin’,”’ he aaid, briefly. 

“Good morning,” replied Huldah, with 
stiff dignity. 

“Your sweet peas beat ours all hollow, 
Miss Stebbins.” He peered down the 
length of the garden in embarrassment. 

“Your beets is most gone,” he con- 
tinued, after*a silence. ‘‘I’ll send you 
over some 0’ ours, I guess.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Blake,” 
said Huldab, a trifle severely. ‘‘I guess 
I won’t need any more beets.” 

“Can just as well’s not,” he returned. 
“Well, I’ll be goin’, I guess.” 

He walked on for a few steps and 
glanced furtively back. Huldah still 
stood in the doorway. She was bent 
and sunburned. Her gray hair was thin, 
and her head showed through its scanty 
covering. She looked old even for seventy. 

He hesitated a moment and then turned. 

“Say, Miss Stebbins, I guess you ain’t 
heard the news. Folks is all afraid to 
tell you. I calkilate you ought to know 
though, and I’m a.goin’ to let you know.” 
He cleared his throat. 

Huldah looked steadily at him, frown- 
ing a little. He was the village gossip, 
and loved a sensation. He shuffled his 
feet awkwardly on the path. 

“Dave Hinton’s dead,” he burst out, 
finally. ‘‘They’re bringin’ him to town 
today. Funeral was yesterday. They’re 
goin’ to bury him in the old Hinton lot, 
for all his wife’s buried in the cemet’ry 
over to Hinesville.’”” He looked eagerly 
at Huldab. 

Not a line in her face altered, not a 
shadow of interest dawned in her eyes. 

“T guess I’ll have some of those beets 
after all, Mr. Blake, if you can spare 
them,” she said. 

Joel Blake stared at her. 

“I thought you’d feel some bad,’ he 
said at length, ‘‘seein’ as you was en- 
gaged to him once.” 

Huldah looked at him in calm silence. 

“Well, I’ll be goin’, I guess,” he said 
at length. 

‘Don't trouble about the beets unless 
you’ve got more than you need,” she 
called after him. 

When he had disappeared around the 
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corner she went into the kitchen and 
shut the door. As she did so she saw 
her opposite neighbor drop the corner 
of the window shade she had been care- 
fully holding back during the conversa- 
tion. Huldah moved about the kitchen 
mechanically for a few minutes, putting 
away the bread pans and laying a towel 
over the fresh loaves. Then she sat 
down heavily and looked straight before 
her with unseeing eyes. , 

Fifty-three years before she had been 
engaged to Dave Hinton, as Joel Blake 
had said. She was a pretty girl of eight- 
een. He was five years older. They 
had grown up together, and had been 
sweethearts from the time they were 
children. Dave was easy-going and 
light-hearted, and Huldah masterful and 
intense. Dave was a little afraid of the 
girl sometimes. A tempest slept in her 
bosom. 

It was only two weeks before the wed. 
ding when the trouble came, Huldah’s 
dresses were all finished and her new hat 
trimmed. She had faculty, the neighbors 
said. 

They had gone to a picnic together, but 
Dave forgot all about her and spent the 
day by the side of a strange girl from 
Hinesville. As they walked home in the 
evening Huldah spoke her mind sharply 
and the two quarreled. 

“A nice life you’ll lead me if you’re go- 
ing to be jealous every time I talk to any- 
one else,” Dave exclaimed at last. “I 
tell you, Huldah, 1’m not going to put up 
with it. I’ll talk to any one I please, and 
as long as I please.” 

Huldah loeked at him in silence. Her 
face had the same rigid, determined look 
which her father’s had worn so long. It 
seemed, in spite of its soft color, as if it 
were carved from stone. ~ 

*“You’re engaged to me, Dave Hinton,” 
she said at last, “and you’ve got to be- 
have yourself. I'll put up with no tri- 
fling. The Hintons always were a light 
set. Look how your father’s acted to 
your mother! Always off, carrying on 
with some one else. I’ll stand no such 
doings, and you might as well know it 
first as last.” 

The young man flushed. His weak face 
set itself in obstinate lines. 

“I’m not going to be led around by any 
woman,” he said at length, “not if she 
was my wife a dozen times over. I'll do 
as I please,-and you may just make up 
your mind to it.” 

Huldah looked at him, unyielding. 
They had reached her house. She opened 
the gate and took her basket from his 
arm. ‘“ When you’ve made up your mind 
to do as you should,” she said, coldly, 
“you can come back.”. She shut the gate 
and walked up the path. Her straight, 
lithe figure looked as inflexible as a steel 
rod. Dave struck his fist into his open 
palm. 

“She’ll whistle for me before she gets 
me back,” he muttered. 

The wedding day came and passed with 
uo sign on either side. 

Huldah’s father chuckled when he saw 
her cool indifference. ‘‘She’s a chip of 
the old block,” he exclaimed, admiringly. 
“T never did like that Dave Hinton. I’m 
glad it’s off.” 

It was some weeks before the villagers 
began to notice that Huldah never opened 
the garden gate. When the minister saw 
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that she did not come to church be called 
to see her. She talked with him pleas- 
antly and assured him that she would 
come again when she got ready. He was 
puzzled. He took up his cane to go. 
Then he turned to her. 

“‘Tet not the sun go down upon thy 
wratb,’” he said, solemnly. 

Huldah smiled, cheerfully. 

“T’ll give you somesweetbriers to take 
home if you’ll come into the garden,” she 
said. 

It was not long before Dave Hinton 
married the Hinesville girl. She could 
not leave home, so he went there to live. 

Huldah saw him once as he was mov- 
ing some of the furniture over in a wagon. 
He drove by the house. He had heard 
the strange news that she never left the 
yard, and he was uneasy. She was weed- 
ing some late asters when the horse drove 
up; she rose from the bed and looked at 
the young man. 

“Huldah,” he began, his face burning, 
“T hope you don’t take things as hard as 
I hear. I s’pose I haven’t treated you 
just right, but I guess it’s all for the best. 
You and I’d have quarreled sure.” He 
laughed awkwardly. 

Huldah waited in silence. 

“I’m going to live in Hinesville,” he 
went on. ‘‘You won’t see me often. I 
wish you’d say it’s all right before I go.” 
He looked pleadingly at her. He was 
fond of Huldah, he told himself. It was 
hard to leave her like this. 

Still silence. He gathered up the reins 
to go. Then the girl spoke. 

“You needn’t think I’m grieving for 
you, Dave Hinton,” she said, with con- 
centrated bitterness. ‘No; I’m glad tobe 
rid of you! But I’ve had enough of men 
—yes, and women, too. I'll never step 
outside that garden gate again as long as 
I live.” She pointed to it with a tragic 
sweep of herarm. “If you ever give her 
up and come back to me, I’ll think of it.” 

.She laughed harshly. “Yes, when you 
come back and get down at my feet I’ll 
forgive you.” Then she hardened again. 
“Go your way with your baby-faced wife. 
I’m through with you forever and through 
with all the world as well.” 

Her eyes blazed in her white face. 
Dave looked at her in horrified silence, 
and then he started the horse and moved 
slowly away. He never saw her again, 
but he never ceased to see her either. 

Huldah kept the house for her father 
and as long as he lived she seemed happy 
in her own fashion. If she grieved for 
her lost lover, no one ever knewit. She 
weeded her flowers and fed the hens and 
chatted with the neighbors across the 
fence. Sometimes in the early years one 
or another would attempt to reason with 
her or persuade her to break the vow, of 
which now they all knew, but her stony 
silence awed them; they learned to re- 
spect the will which neither bent nor 
broke. 

She read of Dave Hinton sometimes in 
the county paper. Once she saw a notice 
of the death of his baby son. She set her 
teeth and drew a deep, painful breath as 
she read the words It might have been 
her baby who was dead: Her repressed 
motherhood surged within her. From 
that day she felt that she suffered from 
a deeper wrong. 

When she was fifty her father died. 
He had been ailing for a long time, but 
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the Stebbins will kept him up. Toward 
the end he worried about Huldah. 

“You'll be all alone when I’m gone,” 
he complained. “Hadn't you better give 
in?” . 

“T’ll be all right, father,” she replied; 
“T like it.better this way.” 

“You’re clear grit, Huldah,” he mur- 
mured, admiringly, “but somehow I 
guess you’d better not carry it too far.” 

She smiled without replying. 

The old minister had preceded her father 
to the graveyard by many years. His 
successor knew the story only vaguely. 
When he came to arrange for the funeral 
he said with some hesitation: 

“TI trust, Miss Stebbins, you will see 
your way clear to following the coffin to 
the grave. As his only surviving rela- 
tive, it is but fitting you should do so. 
As a tribute of respect ”— 

Huldah looked at him with calm dig- 
nity. 

“Father quite understood, Mr. Ber- 
tram,” she replied. ‘‘He would be the 
last one to expect it.” 

She covered the coffin with white 
flowers from her garden and stood in the 
doorway as it was carried down the 
street. The women who filled the yard 
looked askance at her. ‘They were deeply 
shocked. 

Huldah waited until the little proces- 
sion turned the corner. Then she went 
into the house and closed the door. 

After that she grew old fast. With no 
one to bring in a breath of wholesome 
outer air, her life seemed devitalized. 
She tended her flowers more faithfully 
than ever. Her back was bent from 
stooping so constantly over them. She 
still spoke with the neighbors, but more 
briefly. 

One day she saw in the county paper 
that Dave Hinton’s wife was dead. He, 
too, was alone now and childless! She 
thought of that with the old clutch at 
her heart she had felt when the baby 
died. The village children who had been 
born when she was old stepped softly as 
they passed her garden. Sometimes*they 
stured through the palings at her, but she 
weeded on without glancing up. ‘She’s 
an old witch,” they would whisper. Then 
they would run down the street in a sim- 
ulated panic. 

She struck her hands together and 
pressed them to her heart as she thought 
of it now. She was unloved by any hu- 
man soul, 

The clock struck harshly. She rose 
hastily from her chair and looked down 
the road. The neighbors were beginning 
to stand at their gates. The train must 
be due from Hinesville. She opened the 
door softly and erept down to the end of 
the garden. A clump of tall evergreens 
grew there, with a little hidden nook in 
their center. She pushed the branches 
aside and crouched down, peering through 
the green into the street. Her heart beat 
heavily. 

Presently the hearse appeared, drawn 
by two angular brown horses. The un- 
dertaker and the driver sat together, talk- 
ing carelessly. Behind came a rusty 
coach with the bearers, four farmers 
from Hinesville. Two of them were 
smoking. The rank scent of cheap to- 


bacco blew vaguely in Huldah’s face. A 
second coach creaked behind the first, 
filled with distant cousins of the dead 
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man. They wore some semblance of 
mourning but their faces were compla- 
cent. On the sidewalk were scattered 
groups of men and women. A few of 
them had known the Hintons, but most 
followed the hearse to the cemetery from 
curiosity. Joel Blake walked by with 
Deacon Bronson. His strident voice 
rose loudly. 

‘House all open. Ain’t even pulled 
the shades down. H’m! She’s a queer 
one. Anybody’d have s’posed, near as 
she was to marryin’ him, she’d:- have made 
some sign o’ mournin’, but I guess she’s 
sort o’ cracked anyhow.” 

By and by the hearse and carriages re- 
turned. The drivers slapped the reins 
and talked loudly together. The rela- 
tives chatted and furtively smiled. The 
people on the sidewalk strolled back to 
their homes. 

Huldah still crouched in the evergreens. 
She was faint for lack of food, but she 
was unconscious of her body. The last 
link which bound her to life seemed to 
have snapped. By and by the sun set, 
and the air grew chill. Huldah painfully 
rose from her cramped position and be- 
gan to creep about the garden. She gath- 
ered the flowers, laying great sheaves of 
them on the grassy borders. The yard 
was bare of bloom when her task was 
ended. She gathered the flowers in her 
arms. She could scarcely carry the fra- 
grant burden. Its odor almost overpow- 
ered her. 

The village was asleep. A glory of 
white moonlight shone on the treetops. | 
Her hands trembled as she opened the 
gate. It was fifty-three years since she 
had closed it for the last time. She stag- 
gered as she passed down the street. The 
houses were all strange to her, the old 
ones as unfamiliarasthenew. Theceme- 
tery was peaceful in the still night. 
Through its central path Huldah crept'to 
the old Hinton lot. She dropped by the 
unsodded grave and threw her arms about 
it as though she would gather it to her 
breast. 

‘You did come back to me, after all, 
didn’t you, Dave?” she murmured, ten- 
derly. ‘‘You let her lie all alone with 
the baby and you came back to me. I 
said I’d forgive you if you came back. 
It’s fifty-three years, Davy, but you did 
come back at last.” 

By and by she raised herself and gath- 
ered up her flowers. She heaped them 
over the mound in glorious profusion un- 
til the bare earth was hidden. The moon 
was sinking when she finally rose to her 
feet. Her dress was wet with dew. She 
was exhausted and tottered like a child 
as she moved to the mound where her 
father lay. She sank by its side and 
buried her face io the deep, unmown 
grass. 

“I’ve given in, father,” she whispered. 
“Do you hear? Father, I’ve given in.” 





The Woman’s Journal calis attention to the 
fact that all the current discussions on the 
servant question overlook the fact that the 
average housekeeper can afford no maid at 
all. According to the census, there are about 
nine times as many families in the United 
States as there are persons employed in do- 
mestic service, including waiters in restau- 
rants. Hence only abont one family in nine — 
could keep a servant, even if no family kept 
more than one. 
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Closet and Altar 
The joy of the Lord is your stronghold. 





Man is not sufficient for his own hap- 
piness; he is not happy except the pres- 
ence of God be with him.— Newman. 





Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts! 
Thon fount of life! Thou light of men! 
From the best bliss that earth imparts, 
We tarn, unfilled, to thee again. 
—Bernard. 





There will be joy for usin unexpected 
quarters if we will only look. Our temp- 
tations are not joyful; but it is written, 
“Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye 
fall into divers temptations.” Life is 
often hard, yet it is the school which God 
deliberately chose for us and glorifies by 
his presence. We have special trials, 
persecutions, grievances; but of worse 
endurances than these Paul wrote, ‘‘ Nay, 
in all these very things we are more than 
conquerors.” If joy be hidden, she is 
not hidden far if with full confidence of 
love we only seek for her in unexpected 
places.—JI. O. Rankin. 


We ought not to acquiesce in the shad- 
ows which are only around us because 
we do not hear, or, hearing, do not heed, 
God’s call into the sunshine.—Frances R. 
Havergal. 








Sadness in the heart of a Christian is a 
subject of joy to the devil, because then 
it is easy to make him either despair or 
turn to the pleasures of the world.— Al- 
phonsus Rodriguez. 





O, joy untold when Jesus’ love divine 

Into his fold received a soul like mine! 

O, blessed thought—e’en though with sin op- 
pressed, 

When God I sought he visited this breast. 


Forgiving all my guilt, if I repent, 

I only cal), when lo! the Spirit sent 

By love divine descends and soothes my grief; 

And joy is mine when Jesus sends relief. 
—Manna for the Pilgrim. 





It is your duty not only to be good, but 
to shine; and of all the light which you 
kindle on the face, joy will reach furthest 
out to sea where troubled mariners are 
seeking the shore.—H. W. Beecher. 





O, thrice fools are we, who, like new 
born princes weeping in the cradle, know 
not that there is a kingdom before them. 
—Samuel Rutherford. 


A PRAYER OF ST. ANSELM 


O God, thou art Life, Wisdom, 
Truth, Bounty and Blessedness, the 
Eternal, the only true Good! My 
God and my Lord, thou art my hope 
and my heart’s joy. I confess, with 
thanksgiving, that thou hast made 
me in thine image that I may direct 
all my thoughts to thee, and love 
thee. Lord, make me to know thee 
aright, that I may more and more 
love and enjoy and possess thee. And 
since, in the life here below, I cannot 
fully attain this blessedness, let it at 
least grow in me day by day, until it 
all be fulfilled at last in the life to 
come. Here be the knowledge of thee 
increased, and there let it be perfected. 
Here let my love to thee grow, and 
there let it ripen; that my joy being 
here t in —* may there in fru- 
ition be made perfect. Amen, 





A Far Vision 


BY ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN 


I went to an oculist the other day to 
beg for glasses that would keep my eyes 
from getting tired. 

“My dear Madam,” the doctor said, 
earnestly, “the prescription Tor tired 
eyes is not a new pair of glasses, but rest.” 

“Of course,” I answered, impatiently, 
“but in my case that is impossible. I 
am obliged to use my eyes steadily, twelve 
hours, at least, out of the twenty-four. 
Now please don’t say ‘rest’ to me again, 
but do the best you can to help me work.” 

The good man sighed. No doubt he 
was often persecuted with unreasonables 
like myself, but I waited in silence while 
he considered my case. 

“You live in the country, I believe?” 
he said, presently. 

“Yes, in a small village; it is the same 
thing.” 

“Have you a distant view from your 
window ?” 

“O, Doctor!” I cried, “if I could only 
show it to you!” And, forgetting my 
business and his, I began to expatiate 
with an enthusiasm known only to the 
mountain-born and mountain-bred upon 
the glories of the Alleghany foothills 
from my back window, and the noble 
Blue Ridge peaks facing my front door. 

“That will do,” the busy man inter 
rupted me, smiling, ‘that will be better 
than glasses. When your eyes are tired 
following your pen or the lines of a book, 
go and stand at your back window or 
your front door, and gaze steadily at 
your mountains for five minutes. Ten 
will be better. You see what I mean? 
This will serve to change the focus, and 
so rest your eyes, as walking up hill 
rests a man who has been footing it all 
day on a level.” . 

I have profited daily by this simple 


prescription. Do not think, however, | 





that Iam giving you this as medical ad 
vice. How do I know what your eyes 
need? But to me has been given a daily | 
parable. ‘Soul of mine,” I say to my. | 


self, as I stand gazing at old Jump Moun. 
tain, ‘‘are you tired of the little tread. 
mill of care and worry, tired of the small- 


ness of self, tired of the conflict with | 


evil, tired of the struggle after holiness, 


tired of the harrowing grief of the world, | 


tired—tired to death of today ? Then rest 
your spiritual eyes by a far vision. Look 


off to the Mount of God. Look up to the | 


beauty of his holiness. Look upon that 


great multitude whom no man can num. | 
ber who stand in the presence of your | 


Lord. Look at the dear ones who now | 


share the many mansions with their Mas- 
ter and ours. Look away to the day, the 
promised day, when Jesus will come again 
in power and ‘glory. Rest you, Soul, by 
these far, fair visions.” 

This is not my prescription nor my 
good doctor’s, but ‘we, according to his 
promise, look for a new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.” 





There is only one way to have good 
servants; that is to be worthy of being 
well served. All nature and all humanity 
will serve a good master and rebel against 
an ignoble one. ... Only let it be re- 
membered that “kindness” means, as 
with your child, so with your servant, 
not indulgence, but care.—Ruskin. 





Matinishiod 


N the matter of food, the adult person 

having obtained his growth only re- 
quires to repair the waste and maintain 
the bodily heat ; but the little one not 
only has this to do, but must also pro- 
vide for an enormously rapid growth and 
development in addition, This cannot 
be done on an unsuitable diet. The in- 
fant must have a suitable diet. 
Mellin’s Food and milk is a suitable diet; 
approved and used by the medical pro- 
fession all over the world, Mellin’s Food 
has become the principal diet of thousands 
of infants. Mellin’s Food and milk is a 
diet which contains sufficient necessary 
nutritive elements in the proper form and 
in the right proportion. 
Lately there has been talk about preparing 
cow’s milk for babies by the doctors, and arti- 
cles are being written by the hundred describing 
methods of fixing and preparing it ; experience 
tells me, however, that Mellin’s Food, prepared 
as directed on the bottles, to suit the age of the 
child, is good enough to raise a family of seven 


and lose none of them. Dr. E. J. Kempr 

Jasper, Ind. 
I use Mellin’s Food for my baby and recommend 
it to all mothers whose babies do not seem to 
thrive on nature’sfood. I have tried various 
artificial foods ‘with my babies and can freely 
say nothing compares with Mellin’s Food. My 
little girl, now eight months old, seemed to 
stop growing at about four months old, lost 


Re î —— — 
Mellin’s Food Co.; Boston, Mass. 
RE ⸗ 
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Gluten 


The nutritive value of cereal foods 
lies im the amount of glutenous 
matter they contain. It is this ele- 
ment which places them in the flesh- 
forming groupof foods. Wheat con- 
tains the most and rice the least of 
this constituent, and the wheat grown 
in the northwest contains the most of 


‘CREAM OF | 
WHEAT 


is this|grain freed from surplus starch 
and from the indigestible-outer husk, 
making the best of foods for the 
muscle or brain worker. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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EAR CORNERERS: Our last 

D State ‘‘broadside,” two weeks 

ago, reported the children and 
Old Folks of Maine. We will now go 
“from Maine to California”—a place 
never heard of by Mrs. M. C. in her 
“young days in Maine,” or if at all only 
as the name of a barren Spanish posses- 
sion on a remote coast, which even at the 
time of the gold discovery in 1849 could 
be reached only by a voyage of several 
months “around the Horn,” or by a most 
perilous journey across the “Great 
American Desert’? and over the Rocky 
Mountains. What a lesson in geography 
and history for our Corner school-chil- 
dren in the difference between then and 
now! Now tens of thousands of travel- 
ers every year make the luxurious trip 
across the continent in palace cars, reach- 
ing in five days a great populous and 
prosperors state, in every part of which 
they find New England people and New 
England institutions. One of these tour- 
ists, a New Hampshire girl, who spent 
last winter on the Pacific shore, sent us 
this picture of a famous place of cliffs 
and caves, called La Jolla, and a jolly let- 
ter about her trip to 
them. (But you must 
pronounce the name, La 
Ho-ya.) 

Dear Mr. Martin: As you 
thought the ‘*Cornerers” 
might like to know some- 
thing of this particular 
‘*eorner” of the country, I 
have picked out our ride 
with a real cowboy as likely 
to interest them. Our ideal 
of a cowboy, lasso in hand, 
dashing along on a fast 
horse, a sombrero shading 
his face, attired in a blue 
shirt, red handkerchief and 
belt of pistols and having 
a rude bravado bearing, 
was hardly carried out in 
our hero. A more gentle, 
quiet and accommodating manner could 
scarcely grace a New York drawing-room. 
He had been formerly the champion horse- 
back rider of California, but this violent 
exercise had brought on lung trouble, and 
now, unable to ride, he is the owner of a 
mule team—the only conveyance we could 
hire at La Jolla. To be sure, one mule 
was short and one long, having different 
gaits and liking to go in opposite directions, 
but under his expert guidance we felt that 
we had a coach and four, even if the back 
seat was a soapbox. 

Our destination was Long Beach, where at 
low tide were shells and red and purple sea- 
weed galore. The sparkling waves rolling in, 
the foothills blossoming with wild flowers 
and the early morning air all contributed to 
our enjoyment. Our way led by the “Green 
Dragon,” a quaint, picturesque little English 
cottage, which Beatrice Harraden named 
after her book, and where she often comes to 
recruit. Near this “ Alligater Head” forms 
a natural bridge from the high cliff to the 
beach, and “ Cathedral Rock ” stands in lonely 
majesty a little way off. The strange rock 
formations all along the shore Jook like hard 
sand holding imprisoned bowlders, though 
really unchanged for centuries. The shore 
differs from our Atlantic coast in having a 
narrow beach, a high bank, hills, foothills, 
cafions and crater-like holes beyond. Sage. 
brush and cacti cover these, and in rainy 
—— wild flowers paint them with various 
mes. 

But the caves, many in number and often 
connecting by interior passages, are the won- 
der of La Jolla. Some of them, as high es 
the vaulted of churches and rich with 
dull colors, are often black with seabirds. 
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The Conversation Corner 


At low tide men, women and children fick 
there, hunting the iridescent abalone shells. 
They are difficult to get, as the creature, hav- 
ing only one shell, adheres to the rock with 
such power of suction that a chisel or crow- 
bar is necessary to remove it. Chinamen love 
the meat and export it to their own country. 
A story is told of one whose foot was caught 
by a closing shell and, unable to get it away, 
he was drowned by the incoming tide. At 
Long Beach in sheltered pools we found rich- 
colored seaweeds and odd shells. Toa painter 
the long stretch of yellow cliffs, the caves, 
hundreds of browsing cows, the foothills 
above and mountains bayond make a picture. 

Our driver, on the way home, aroused our 
curiosity about Mt. Soladad rising abruptly 
back of the shore, and offered to take us 
there. Leaving ont the back-broken ones of 
the party, we started again. Up and up we 
went, all but the sea lost to view. It was de- 
lightfally primitive to be drawn by ill-mated 
mules, in a springless, box-seated, rickety, 
broken-down wagon, over a rough, uncertain 
mountain road, with sharp turns and quirks, 
with cafions and precipices yawniug on each 
side. Then our cowboy’s genius began to 
show itself. He was in his native heath, and 
told us the names of all the wild bushes and 
flowers, and also stories of ranch life, where 
for three years he did not hear the English 
tongue or see an American woman, of Indian 
tribesand snakes. Hecaughtin his hata horned 
toad, but although he assured me that it was 





harmless, would live for months without eat- 
ing, could be packed in a trunk and was an 
indefatigable fiycatcher—a tactful argument 
to a housekeeper—I had not the heart to take 
the little panting creature captive and, to its 
relief, we let it go. 

Up and up we went until at a turn we came 
to a view that nearly took our breath away. 
Mexico, San Diego Bay, the mountains and 
the ocean—ail were before us. The ground 
was yellow with glossy California poppies, 
which we gathered by the armfal, transform- 
ing our vehicle into a golden chariot. At 
last, when we reluctantly left this almost 
sacred spot, the mules cavorted gayly down 
the mountain side, while we bumped up aud 
down, down and up, happy in our treasures, 
not only the visible ones, but the memories 
we would call up when La Jolla was for usa 
thing of the past. We have enjoyed Califor- 
nia hugely, and are deeply in love with it— 
the half had not been told us. I hope you can 
see it sometime. HELEN LENNOX STREET. 

San Diego, Cal. 

I hope so too, and that I can havo the 
company of such youthful Cornerers, 
who find fun in obstinate mules and rick- 
ety carts, beauty in sage-brush and 
browsing cows, and joy in everything! 
But our correspondent ought to have 
brought home one of those horned toads; 
the beautiful one mounted and sent by a 
Corner boy in Pomona, although it wears 
no “precious jewel in his head,” is al- 
ways admired by the children who visit 
the Corner Cabinet for his bright colors 


and graceful pose. 





That word Pomona reminds me that I 
received on May Day morning a remarka- 
ble box from a Pomona girl, as described 
in this letter: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I would like te 
hang a May basket for you, but I cannot, so 
I am going to send you a box of sprigs of dif- 
ferent trees that grow in Claremont (the vil- 
lage in Pomona, where Pomona Cullege is sit- 
uated]. Several of them are trees that are 
mentioned in the Bible. I will put numbers 
on them, and will put in this letter a list of 
the names and opposite them the numbers, so 
that you can tell what the names of them are. 


I have one cat and three kittens. The kittens 
are a month old. - 
Claremont, Cal. MIRIAM C, 


I think I will add the list, so that you 
can see what trees grow in that part of 
California. 


Bay Olive Willow Sycamore 
Fig Orange Oak Cypress 
Lemon Almond Acacia Eucalyptus 
Pepper Camphor 


How many of these trees grow in New 
England? Another question would bea 
good one to answer Sunday afternoon— 
how many of them “are mentioned in 
the Bible”? Since the postman hung 
Miriam’s May-basket at my door I have 
received another letter 
from her, referring to 
the old Connecticut In- 
dian in the Corner of May 
31, and inclosing account 
of one who died in that 
region a few yeara ago, 
aged one hundred and 
Jifty-one years. Poor old 
John Aquittamaug of 
Wabquasset was only one 
hundred and fourteen 
years of age, and “Old 
Gabriel” outlived him by 
thirty-seven years, and 
his portrait was sent to 
the pope, to be hung in 
the Vatican, as “the 
oldest Catholic in the world.” Well, 
California is always sure to come in 
ahead, whether it be in immense trees,. 
large pears or old Indians! And now a 
gentleman in that same town writes me 
of his son—a Cornerer, of course—who- 
is a good advertisement for California as a 
place to raise boys: twelve years old, 5 feet. 
and 3 inches high, weighs 125 lbs.; sunshine, 
fresh air, fruit and food abundant here! 

And here comes another letter from 
our Golden State, just in time to go in— 
and just long enough to fill the column: 

Dear Mr. Martin: The tidings have just 
reached me that Tommy has been removed: 
from our Memorial Cot to that home above, 
where there is no sickness and no sorrow. 
We will rejoice rather than mourn, and we 
will keep the Cot for some other suffering 
child. Can you tell me of some books on elec- 
tricity that would be good for a young man to 
study? He lives ona farm, has read a little 
and is so much interested that I went to a. 
large bookstore here but could find only one 
small book for beginners. I send hearty: 
thanks for the copy of that poem which has: 
given pleasure to several others beside my- 
self. If you visit Martha’s Vineyard this: 
summer, please look on the place in Edgar- 
town where my ancestor, Joseph Thaxter: 
{nearly fifty years pastor there), lies buried.. 

San Francisco, Cal, Ae T Ae 

My electric authority says: ‘Tell the 
boy to take the American Electrician.’” 


(N. Y. $1.00 " year.) 1 —E 
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Christ’s Revelations of Himself* 


Ill. The Saviour of the World 


By REv. 


Revealed truth is like seed cast into the 
earth. It must germinate in the soil of 
human experience and grow into the un- 
derstanding of men. The Bible record 
shows how the revelation of salvation for 
mankind grew among those who received 
it from God. When the Israelites became 
a nation, they expected to extend the 
knowledge of Jehovah through the na- 
tions of the earth by conquering them 
and by exterminating those who refused 
to yield to his sway. Their Messiah was 
to be a royal conqueror. ‘As their idea of 
salvation expanded, they learned to be 
willing to suffer for the world’s sake, as 
the later chapters of Isaiah show. Their 
Messiah came to be thought of as the 
bearer of the world’s sins. But the Jews 
thought they were to rule the world. 
Jerusalem was to be its center and other 
nations were to come to it as doves fly to 
their windows [Isa. 60]. This pre-Chris- 
tian idea still clings to some devout 
minds, who expect that the Messiah’s 
throne will be set up in Palestine and 
that from there he will rule the world. 
They give considerable money every year 
toward rehabilitating Zion. 

Jesus appears to have entered on his 
ministry with the conviction that it was 
to be limited, for the time at least, to his 
own nation. He told the Samaritan 
woman that, salvation was of the Jews; 
and though he remained in Samaria two 
days because of their unexpected willing- 
ness to hear his message, it was a mere 
incident in his mission. He charged his 
twelve disciples, when he first sent them 
out to preach, to keep away from the 
Gentiles and to confine their ministry to 
Israel The gospel accounts indicate a 
gradual change in his mind as the atti- 
tude of his own nation became hostile to 
him till, rejected by the Jews, the idea 
became dominant of bringing redemption 
to the whole world. His visit to Tyre 
and Sidon is an important step in his rev- 
elation of that comprehensive purpose. 
It puts before us: 

1. Christ sent to the Gentiles. Jesus did 
not yet acknowledge this as his mission 
[Matt. 15: 24]. But his presence in this 
region was because he realized that his 
mission to the Jews had failed. His break 
with their leaders was complete and final 
when he found them bound to traditions 
and superstitions as hostile to the life of 
obedience to God as those of the heathen. 
He called them hypocrites and blind 
guides, emptying the word of God of its 
meaning by their fruitless ceremonies; 
and he renounced the whole of these 
ceremonies by a single startling sentence 
which Mark says he uttered, “making all 
meats clean.” Few readers of the New 
Testament yet realize the full significance 
of Mark 7: 1-28. The Pharisees, who 
were the acknowledged authorities of the 
church to which Jesus belonged, judged 
men’s piety by their faithfulness in ob- 
serving certain laws, such as those about 
bathing before eating and abstaining 
from pork and other forbidden food. 
Jesus declared that the ceremonial bath- 
ing did no good and that eating the for- 





® The Sunday School Lesson for July 15. Text, 
Matt. 15: 21-39; Mark 7: 1-8: 9. International 
Lesson, The Gentile Woman’s Faith. 
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bidden food did no harm. So incensed 
were the church authorities at what 
seemed to them his sacrilege that they 
sought to kill him [John 7: 1]. 

Jesus went to Tyre and Sidon to get 
away from the Pharisees. But he founda 
new and unsought field of labor. He meant 
to go away in secret. But he was discov- 
ered and his aid was sought by a Gentile. 
The door there opened to the world be- 
yond the Judeanchurch. He began there 
to acknowledge and reveal his mission to 
the Gentiles. The experience of his dis- 
ciples was like this in later years. Philip 
went to Samaria only when he was driven, 
with the other disciples, out of Judea 
by the persecution of the Jews. Paul 
preached first to the Jews at Antioch, 
till they turned against him, and in their 
act he saw the revelation of Christ com- 
manding him also to turn to the Gentiles 
[Acts 13: 44-48]. 

2. The Gentile response. The first Gen- 
tile who came to ask help of Jesus was 
an alien woman indeed, Greek, Syrian, 
Pheenician all in one. She knew nothing 
of the Messiah, or of the language of faith 
and prayer by which the Jews addressed 
their God. She was friendless, so far as 
influence with the Christ was concerned, 
and that she had no claim on him he 
showed by including her with the dogs 
whom Jews despised. How could such a 
sinner hope for favor from the Son of 
God? 

But she wasin great need. Any mother 
can interpret it who can imagine her own 
little daughter suffering physical tor. 
ments and mental anguish in the posses 
sion of an unseen foe—a devil. I do not 
suppose we should describe this trouble 
in the words this woman used. But we 
should hardly be able to tell a story of 
trouble in briefer words that would pierce 
the compassionate heart of the Saviour— 
“My daughter is grievously vexed with a 
devil” 

With her feeling of desperate need was 
a great humility and a keen common 

sense. She wanted one thing, deliverance 
for her daughter. She was sure the rabbi 
could grant it. Nothing else seemed to 
her important but that. He had called 
her a dog and as a dog she besought his 
help; but she claimed to be a dog “under 
the table,” not a wild, homeless dog for 
whom no one cared. “Yes, Lord,” she 
said, “‘the children are entitled to your 
first care, and their food ought not to be 
thrown to dogs; but give me the cramb 
that belongs to your dog.” 

Jesus appreciated her mother wit and 
yielded to it. “For this saying ’”’ he gave 
her what she asked. The Gentile con- 
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quered by a wisdom in strange contrast 
to the blind and stupid pride of the Jews. 
At the heart of that wisdom was a sim. 
ple faith. It led him to that attitude 
toward Gentiles in which he described 
men coming from all quarters of the 
globe te sit down with the fathers in the 
kingdom of God while the Jews were 
thrust out [Luke 13: 29]. 

It is significant that when Jesus left 
Tyre and Sidon he went into another 
Gentile country on the east side of the 
Sea of Galilee and there wrought other 
miracles, healing a deaf and dumb man 
and feeding another multitude. He no 
longer limited his mission to the Jews. 

8. The simplicity of salvation. When 
Jesus began to offer it to the Gentiles 
he separated it from all ceremonies and 
traditions of the Jewish Church. He 
made it depend wholly on faith in him- 
self, and he accepted that faith when it 
rested on very imperfect knowledge. 
The Syrian mother could have had only a 
dim idea of his character or his mission. 
Yet she took him at his word. And she 
found at her home all she had asked for. 
The incident reveals to us a precious 
truth concerning Christ as the Saviour of 
the world. Athy one may come to him. 
No one is so great a sinner that he is shut 
out hopelessly from the kingdom of God. 
No seeming coldness of the Saviour is 
meant to be forbidding. He is but teach- 
ing us what he is that we may gain what 
we need. He will never deny the true 
seeker, whose triumph will be heightened 
by every step of the conflict — 
which he has passed. 
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Literature 


Inside of Kimberley 


Dr. E. O. Ashe, surgeon to the hospital in 
Kimberley, one of the three principal South 
African towns so long surrounded by the 
Datch, has written an interesting little book, 
Besieged by the Boers.* It is largely his 
diary written without any thought of publica- 
tion and wisely printed with little or no altera- 
tions. It supplies a clear and valuable record 
of important events and an evidently faithful 
picture of the life and feeling of the besieged 
community. It will take a good place in the 
literature of the war. 

In Kimberley, although food became scarce 
and great suffering resulted from the lack of 
some kinds of eatables, such as vegetables 
and milk, the people were not reduced to such 
dire extremities as in Mafeking. They found 
horse meat by no means unpalatable. Al- 
though the Boers bombarded the town vigor- 
ously, especially during the last weeks of the 
siege, so that great damage was done to both 
life and property, there was less fighting at 
close quarters than is apt to be supposed. A 
large extent of territory was controlled by the 
British and from it they were able during 
much of the time to draw some supplies. But 
the picture of their hardships is not pleasant, 
and evidently it does not err on the side of ex- 
aggeration. 

There is some sharp comment upon the red 
tape and the occasional unwisdom of military 
officials, although Lieut. Col. Kekewich, the 
commanding officer, is warmly praised. But 
that such leniency towards jastly suspected 
traitors, as is here described, should have 
been shown is amazing. Boer spies seem to 
have come and gone and even lived in the 
town without much interference for want of 
sufficient formal proof of what everybody 
knew. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes stands high in favor with 
the writer. He does not discuss Mr. Rhodes’s 
career and methods but makes it plain that 
during the siege Mr. Rhodes’s cheerfulness, 
energy and thoughtfulness contributed largely 
to the common comfort and even to the preser- 
vation of life. Dr. Ashe, it should be added, 
indorses the charges made against the Boers 
of having wantonly bombarded the residential 
portion of the town, and even the hospital and 
the ambulances, and of having used fiags of 
truce repeatedly in order to deceive the British, 





An Irvingite Bishop t 

Some people’ seem born for particular forms 
of faith and practice. Some cannet easily 
help being Congregationalists. They are such 
by instinct. Others similarly are Episco- 
palians. The late Rev. William Watson An- 
drews evidently was intended to be what he 
became, a bishop of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, popularly, although not quite acou- 
rately, known as the Irvingite. The tastes 
and powers of his natural endowment, the di- 
rection of his sympathies, the whole tenor 
and trend of his being inclined him straight 
towards that picturesque blending of spiritual 
fact with mysticism and of ecclesiastical sim- 
plicity with ritualism, the church in which he 
spent his mature life and which made him one 
of its honored officials. 

Bishop Andrews was a son of a Connecticut 
minister and graduated at Yale in 1831. He 
was a classmate of Pres. Noah Porter, and 
their intimate friendship was unimpaired 
throughout life. He was a zealous, faithful 
Connecticat country pastor for some fifteen 
years, in general sympathy with the gospel as 
held by Congregational churches, but grad- 
ually adding thereto faith in speaking with 
tongues, in present miracles, in the existence 
of @ modern apostolate, etc, and at last, re- 
taining the personal respect and affection of 


* Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 
+ Putnams. §1.50. - 
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his congregation and his brother ministers, 
although with the knowledge that they be- 
lieved him to be gravely mistaken, he went 
over avowedly to the Catholic Apostolic 
Church. Here his career was more congenial 
and in a degree it was successful. He won 
few adherents to his views. Indeed he was 
greatly misunderstood and misrepresented. 
But he did zealous evangelistic work, and not 
in vain, although the progress of his church 
was, and remains, very gradual. He gained 
the esteem of the best men alike by his ability 
and his lofty character, in spite of their ordi- 
nary disagreement from some of his views. 

This biography is by his brother, Rev. S. J. 
Andrews, who also is of the Catholic Apos- 
tolic faith. He has told his story simply and 
well. The significance of the narrative lies in 
this, that it describes the Catholic Apostolic 
branch of the church from the inside and with 
intelligence and sympathy, a branch-of the 
church of which few know very much ; that it 
tells the story of a studious, consecrated, noble 
life; and that it illustrates the singular fasci- 
nation of that system of belief and practice 
for such a spirit. It has not been often that 
a New England minister of Mr. Andrews’s 
quality has become an Irvingite. If he had 
been a little more normal in some character- 
istics probably he would have stayed where 
he was born and trained. If the Catholic 
Apostolic Church were not just what it is in 
its peculiarities, it hardly could have attached 
him to itself so strongly. As things were, it 
was the place for him and he found his way 
thither naturally. 


A Unitarian Commentary 


The series known as International Hand- 
books to the New Testament, edited by Orello 
Cone, D. D., is being prepared by Unitarian 
scholars. The first of the four proposed vol- 
umes is The Synoptic Gospels.* The method 
adopted discards the minute study of the 
grammatical construction of minor passages, 
and devotes attention to those of special sig- 
nificance, treating them both doctrinally and 
practically. The successive books are re- 
garded as literature and are examined upon 
accepted principles of grammatical and his- 
torical interpretation. The intent is to sup- 
ply the general reader with the latest trust- 
worthy results of modern scholarship, and 
without reproducing the details of processes 
to any large extent. A chapter on the ele- 
ments of text criticism follows the commen- 
tary itself. 

Of course there is no disposition to dogma- 
tize for the sake of denominational advantage. 
But the beliefs of the author, Pres. G. L. 
Cary, L. H. D., of Meadville Theological Sem- 
inary, naturally color his interpretations and 
reasonings. His treatment of the Resurrec- 
tion is an example. It is a calm, clear state- 
ment of different theories, non-committal but 
apparently inclined to favor the theory that 
visions of the risen Lord became transformed 
into po itive beliefs, that the conviction that 
he must return to this world grew into the 
conviction that he actually had returned. 
This theory is declared to be now “the most 
commonly accepted explanation, apart from 
the traditional hypothesis.” But there is no 
hint of the immensely wider acceptance of the 
“traditional hypothesis” that Jesus actually 
rosé from thedead. — 

The volume has value in that it contains a 
reverent and thoughtful statement of positions 
in regard to Christian facts and traths which 
some eminent Unitarians hold, and, more 
than most publications by members of that 
denomination, it probably may be deemed a 
representative work. 


Another Quartet of Striking Novels 


Poland, Russia, India, Mexico—not often do 
four novels coming to us at random deal with 
four so very different lands and their people, 


*G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 
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but each of these books also possesses a not- 
able individuality and a real charm. 

The Polish story is the second part of 
Henryk Sieukiewicz’s brilliant novel, The 
Knights of the Cross.* The first part, which 
we reviewed some time since, told of the 
growth of the power of this famous military 
order of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
which, organized with honorable motives and 
at first illustrating knightly qualities, became 
corrupt and tyrannical. In this second vol- 
ume the narrative is continued, showing how 
the order became generally hated and at last 
was overthrown at the battle of Tannenburg, 
which altered the course of Europern politics 
and opened the way for the Reformation. The 
same brilliant group of characters reappear 
and their picturesque and exciting personal 
histories are continued with masterly skill. 
Bat an even more masterly ability is displayed 
in drawing all the individual threads of the 
story together as it nears its end, so that pub- 
lic and private histories alike unite in leading 
up to the tremendous battle of Tannenburg, 
which itself is described as by an eyewitness. 
More vivid, thrilling writing hardly can be 
found in literature. One scarcely knows what 
to admire most in this great story, its pictures 
of the tenderness and devotion of women, or 
of the wild, tempestuous bravery of the 
knights, or of the softening, ennobling infiu- 
ence of religion upon the sturdy old hero of 
a hundred fights whom his enemies have en- 
snared and blinded, or the fashion in which 
history is taught and manners and customs 
are portrayed by the author. The record is of 
a primitive, half-barbaric civilization, but its 
life was rich in blood and vim. Mr. Jeremiah 
Curtin has translated it, and well, and he and 
the author have been photographed together 
for the frontispiece. 

We need less space in which to characterize 
the Russian work, The Black Terror,t by J. K. 
Leys. It purports to reveal something of the 
elusive yet real and vital activity of a great 
Russian secret society, more or less Nihilistic 
in purpose and character, and of the incessant, 
desperate, deadly struggle between this or- 
ganization and the national police. Were it 
not that more than once in history, especially 
in Russia, the supposed impossible actually 
has come to pass, we should accuse the author 
of giving too free rein to his imagination. 
Bat this hardly would be fair, and he has 
written an exciting book and one which de- 
picts, and with considerable skill and suc. 
cess, certain real and terrible facts of this 
nineteenth centary civilization. Mr. Leys is 
not a great dramatist, like Sienkiewicz, but he 
has written a strong, effective volume, none 
the less. 

The author of Voicesin the Night,t the In- 
dian story, is Mrs. Flora A. Steel, whose name 
is a sufficient guarantee of the work done be- 
tween its covers. Here truly is the restless, 
seething Orient, with its blending of merry- 
making and fighting for life, of trustworthi- 
ness and treachery, of integrity and corrup- 
tion, of honor and shame, of Western vitality 
and Eastern languor, of assured control and 
of impending and deadly peril. The land of 
contradictions, which Mrs. Steel understands 
so well and depicts with such anfaltering 
fidelity, is a tempting field for the romancer, 
but the author appreciates that the romance of 
fact is more thrilling than even that of fancy. 
The story is fascinating and almost revolting 
at once, yet with so mach of wholesome man- 
hood, womanhood and childhood in it as to 
leave good impressions and to enkindle one’s 
sympathies towards whatever is noble and 
brave. 

It-is pitifal—the blind, life-long consecra- 
tion to a hopeless enthusiasm and the inevita- 
ble awakening—the vision which is the sub- 
stance of the plot of A Dream of a Throne,§ 
by C. F. Embree. A nobler character does 
not often appear in fiction than this young 


* Little, Brown & Co, $1.00. 
+L. O. Page & Co. $1.50. 

¢ Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

§ Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 





Mexican, the last of the Aztecs, who vainly 
hopes and strives to free his country that it 
once more may become independent and 
great. It is a striking and enthralling narra- 
tive which the author has written, remark- 
able for its bold, free, yet delicate and bal- 
anced characterizations. The most powerful 
human emotions illustrate themselves freely 
and without many fetters of conventionality, 
and the rugged dignity and beauty of much 
primitive life is made very evident. The 
humorous element is present sufficiently to 
soften the grimness of the picture, and, all in 
all, one feels as he reads that he need not an- 
ticipate meeting another such novel very soon. 


The New Books 


An some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGIOUS 


THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By Frank Gran- 
ger. pp. 303. Macmillan Co. 50. 


FICTION 

THE BARON’s Sons. B jure Jékai. pp. 

348. L.C. Page & Co. $i. 
It furnishes glimpses of the , ee upris- 
ing for liberty in 1848-9 and is a powerful 
and well-sustained story with many dramatic 
and thrilling passages. Mr. P. F. Bicknell 
has translated it with good success. 

In CIRCLING CAMPS. By J. RY Altsheler. pp. 

419. D. Appleton & Co. §1. 
A superior story of our civil ‘War. Realistic 
and dramatic in respect to both love and fight- 
ing. Reproduces the wartime atmosphere and 
temper successfully. 

WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. By Christian 

Reid. pp. 500. Marlier, Callanan & Co. $1.50. 
Teaches juseful moral lessons, especially in- 
culcating genuineness, lofty ideals and an un- 
mercenary view of riches. But is somewhat 
labored in style and now and then rather mel- 
odramatic.'; 

HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. + hes Hum- 

phry Ward. pp. 336. Macmillan Co. ‘gi. 60. 
A neat, tastefol edition, including both vol- 
umes in one. 

THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEYBURG. 
ab Mark Twain. pp. 398. Harper & Bros. 


— of characteristically droll short 

stories. They vary greatly in quality. 
GrorGiz. By 8. E. Kiser. pp. 2256. Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1 00. 

A little—a very little indeed—of this sort of 

literature at a time is amusing to some people. 
A DIFFICULT PROBLEM AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Anna Katharine Green. pp. 344. F. M. 
Lupten Co. $1.25. 

Detective stories in the author’s familiar vein. 

Entertaining but not equal to her best. 
THE PASSING OF THOMAS. ByT. A. Janvier. 
pp. 181. $1.25. 

Pleasant short stories but not of the first qual- 

ity. They are readable but hardly engrossing. 


THE BLACK TERROR. By J. K. Leys. PP. 340. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mampooon TO CHRISTIAN AND ECCLESIASTI- 
AL Rome. By M.A. R. Tuker and Hope Mal- 
8 pp. 580. Macmillan Co 


This embodies Part I., the Christian Monu- 
ments of Rome, and Part IL, the Liturgy in 
Rome, and deals in Part III. with Monasti- 
cism in Rome, and in Part IV. with Ecclesias- 
tical Rome. It seems to have been written by 
Roman Catholics. At all events it abounds 
in information about them. Its facts also are 
of more interest to them than to others, al- 
though it contains much of general signifi- 
cance. The title leads one to look for a guide- 
book, but it really describes the orders of car- 
dinals, monks and nuns, the pope and his cer- 
emonies, etc. 

THE PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION. By Whitelaw 

Reid. pp. 294. Century Co. $1.50. 
A collection of significant papers and ad- 
dresses favoring our national expansion and 
discussing ably various aspects of the case. 
They all have been published before. 

As SEEN BY Mg. By Lilian Bell. pp. 306. 

Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
One of the liveliest of recent narratives of 
European travel. Very entertaining. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. pp. 804. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 


Compact and handsomely printed and with 
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illustrations. A convenient single-volume li- 
—* edition. 
OF VERSES. By Robert Lovemace. pp. 


$e — *0 Lippincott Co. $1.00. 
Many of the contents already have appeared 
in some journal or magazine. Most of the 
poems are short and embody a single thought 
well turned. The author has some fresh con- 
ceptions and makes some facile rhymes. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME. General 
Roeliff ae pp. 448. Robert ke Co. 
Cincinnati 00. 


THE —— OF WEALTH. By J. B. 
Clark. pp. 445. Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


AMERICA’S WORKING PEOPLE. Charles B. 
Spahr. pp. 261. Longmans, Green & Oo. $1, “26. 


WORLD Pouitics. By Paul A Reinsch, Ph. D. 
pp. 366. Macmillan Co. §1. 


THE Oonamptay AND — —— REP 
Lics. By _ W. ———— pp. 350. Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50 


POLITICAL GROWTH HE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. a E. H. sears. pp. 616. Macmil- 
lan Co, $3.00. 


Notes 

The Boston Public Library is said to con- 
tain the most complete collection of anti- 
slavery material in existence. 

The old and honored house of D. Appleton 
& Co. is reorganized, and has every prospect 
of a prosperous future. 

Mr. James Lane Alien’s books are receiving 
a large measure of popular favor abroad. 
Any book which succeeds in America is sure 
to be republished in England. 

Punch is forced, by the widening of Fleet 
Street in London, to move from its long-time 
home in Fleet Street, and is going to Bouverie 
Street. The present editor of Punch is Mr. 
F. C. Burnand. 

Rev. C. T. Brady’s two stories, The Grip of 
Honor and For the Freedom of the Seas, are 
to be dramatized for use on the stage next 
winter. They are good examples of novels 
out of. which wholesome and spirited plays 
can be made. 

Neither our war with Spain. nor the Anglo- 
Boer war has produced any important poem. 
As the New York Tribune well says: ‘As 
for Alfred Austin’s verses on Mafeking, they 
were the most serious plea yet offered for the 
abolition of the Laureateship.” 

Mr. Kipling did not think it wise to convey 
in his journalistic letters home from South 
Africa all the impressions which he received 
there. So now he is writing for the London 
Daily Express a series of stories describing 
the administration of affairs, the conduct of 
the war, his own experiences, etc., in the 
guise of fiction! 

The library of the late Thomas J. McKee is 
to be sold at auction before long by John An- 
derson, Jr., of New York. It is specially rich 
in early English prose and poetry, also in 
American colonial literature, theatrical litera- 
ture, etc. Many specially interesting books 
are included, such as the copy of Poe’s The 
Raven and his other poems bound together 
which he gave to his friend, Mrs. Sarah H. 
Whitman. 


A volume lately has been printed privately 
at Worcester, Mass., which deserves to be 
widely known. It is The Bibliography of 
Worcester, compiled by C. L. Nichols. It in- 
cludes a list of books, pamphlets, newspapers 
and broadsides printed in Worcester between 
1775 and 1848, It gives the titles of nearly 
1,300 books printed in Worcester. It makes a 
valuable addition to public knowledge of co- 
lonial printing and of local history. It also is 
exceedingly well done. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 8-14. Special Gifts Mean Excep- 
tional Usefulness. 1Cor.12; 1 Tim. 4: 12-16, 
What are such endowments? What peculiar 

temptations accompany them? Responsibility of 

possessing them. 
[For prayer meeting editorial see page 9.) 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 15-21. How Mission Work Will 
Gain Success. Acts 1: 6-14. 

Our passage points us to the prima! and 
mightiest source of successfal missionary en- 
deavor. What has been the secret of success 
in the past? Call the roll of the victorious 
heralds of the cross in all centuries. Study 
their constraining motives. Search for the 
underlying sources of their power, and you 
will find that they were men apd women of 
prayer, who kept close to God, who had that 
mysterious thing which in the Acts is called 
“the power from on high.”’ 





Wonderful as this enduement is, inaccessi- 
ble as it seems sometimes to some of us to be, 
it is, after all, a simple and rational thing. 
It is the discovery of the fact that God wants 
to do the same thing for men that we are 
striving todo. You have been tugging away 
at your load, teaching a trying Sunday school 
class, conducting a forlorn little mission, or 
undertaking some more private service in the 
kingdom of God, when suddenly, in the midst 
of your discouragement and perplexity, you 
wake up to the fact that the thing which you 
want to accomplish is the very object upon 
which God has set his heart. What a mighty 
accession of strength comes through this real- 
ization. Now you are lifted up on wings; 
now you can run and not be weary, and walk 
and not faint. 


Sympathy with God, attained through 
prayer, creates sympathy with men, and that 
is one of the necessary traits for successful 
labor. A prominent Western manufacturer, 
desirous of finding the secret of business suc- 
cess, sent men hither and thither, spent a 
good many hundred dollars and finally, as a 
result of the reports brought back to him, 
concluded that sympathy with one’s employees 
was the surest way of promoting one’s own 
industrial welfare. The discovery revolu- 
tionized his attitude to his army of work peo- 
ple, and today the provisions which he makes. 
for their comfort and happiness are known 
far and wide. You cannot rescue or uplift 
any life until, with Pauline tact and determi- 
nation, you enter into the daily struggles of 
him whom you would help. The best mis- 
sionary work at home and abroad has been 
the outcome of this sympathetic approach to. 
others. It behooved even Jesus to be made 
like unto his brethren. Two men, after hear- 
ing Mr. Beecher preach, were discussing the 
secret of his power. ‘“ He lives near to God,” 
said one. ‘I think,” said the other, ‘‘that he 
lives near to men.”’ _Both were right. 


The other éssential quality which, like sym- 
pathy, comes from constant contact with God 
is persistence. It is pathetic to think of the 
myriad efforts, prompted by sympathy for 
others, which have been blasted in the bud by 
a lack of perseverance. He who holds on 
wins. This has been demonstrated over and 
overagain. Look at the history of the Telugu 
mission in India, where the workers labored 
year after year without a single convert, re- 
garding which the missionary board at home 
became skeptical, and which drew out from 
the author of ‘‘ My country, ’tis of thee,” the 
beautifal poem, “Shine on, lone star.” But 
these men and women of God held on, and in 
time revivals came of such magnitude as to 
startle Christendom. 


We come back to the point from which we 
started. These two essential qualities cannot 
be maintained unless we live a prayerful life. 
Whether we bear the distinctive title of mis- 
sionary or not we shall encounter in every en- 
deavor to establish righteousness in the hearts 
of men apathy, inertia, opposition so deep 
seated, so enduring as to baffle the sympathy 
and perseverance which are not grounded on 
God. ° 
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The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 





Send #11 contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, marking them “For The Con- 


gregation Jist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund.” 





A New and Loud Call from India 
BY REV. JUSTIN E. ABBOTT, D.D. 


Under the pressure of a sudden large addi. 
tion of famine children to the care of the 
Marathi Mission, due to the coming of the 
rain and the breaking up of relief camps, 
the following cable has been received from 
Rev. Robert A. Hume, D. D., secretary of the 
mission: 

AHMEDNAGAR, JUNE 28. 

Ten thousand dollars urgently required for build- 
ings for the accommodation of famine orphans at 


Ahmednagar under the charge of Miss Nugent. 
ROBERT A. HuME. 


A few words will explain this cable. The 
coming of the rain has suddenly changed 
conditions in the famine area and altered the 
points of greatest need. Aid to the cultiva- 


which both government and missionary agen- 
cies must give attention. To put the people 
on their feet again is the only salvation of 
the country. But certain classes must for a 
long time remain dependent. This includes 
the great numbers of orphaned and deserted 
children. Their needs, therefore, are now 
coming more prominently to the front with 
the advent of the rain. The relief camps are 
breaking up; families are returning to their 
villages either because of the discomfort from 
the rain in their unprotected state or to till 
theland. But the orphaned and deserted chil- 
dren have to remain and suffer, neglected in 
the wet and cold. 

It is under such conditions that a sudden 
demand has come upon the Marathi Mission 
to add to the 1,500 famine children whom, 
according to a recent letter from Dr. Hume, 


This rash of children necessitates fitting 
arrangements for the shelter and care which 
must be rendered to them. The famine 
funds now going to India can supply the 
nevessities of food and clothing, but can 
hardly be used without permission of donors 
for the substantial buildings that the new 
conditions demand. 

It must be the wish of every sympathizer 
with India’s sorrow that the Marathi Mission 
should take to its care the hundreds of little 
helpless children driven to them from the wet 
and cold. And there must be those to whom 
God has given wealth who would count it a 
privilege to take so blessed a part in shelter- 
ing the needy little ones. Could this amount 
be cabled within a few days as a special offer- 
ing, famine labor could be at once utilized, 
and so bring double help to the suffering peo- 












































tors of the soil is now the paramount call, to they were already caring for a month ago. ple in the Ahmednagar district. 
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e 9, Willard Hartshorn. oun: 
W. and Carrie L. Blood, ag 


NEWTON—In — —* June 8, Mary M. Newton, 
his home, June 27, in 


aged 72 yrs., 11 mos 
site ter a lingering Ce 


BLOOD—In Medfield, Jun 
Pee son of the late Lester 


NOYES—In New York city, 
the 6lst year of a 
patiently and submissively bore. an 

and’ tasted: Samus aiken Nopen sleet nom of the 
en e8, ð son of the 
late Professor Daniel James Noyes of Dartmouth 
College. 

TYLER—In Greenfield, June 10. dow of Dx er nson) 
Tyler, 4 mos, widow o: Dwight t —— 
Tyler’ Grisw: and mother of 
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MRS. GEORGE W, SARGENT 


Mrs. Louise E., wife of Rev. George dh 2 t * 
June 21 at —* Ronee of her daughter, M 
Bemis, Mount Vernon, W. ¥, at the age of sixty-four. she 


we astor of the Congregational ——— in Raymond, 
ost of her life was spent with churches Ww 
— Minnesota and Iowa. While ona visit > her chil. 

dren in Mount Mn N. —* she died suddenly of heart 
failure. g away in sleep. She was a noble woman 
of affec jonate rtd self-sacrificing helpfulness in the 
home and devotion to church work, as many loved ones 
in several churches will testify as * mourn her loss. 
Her surviving children are Herbert E. Sargent = Mich- 
igan State Universi —— rs. E. V. Bemis and Miss Mary 
A. Sargent, both of Mount ‘Vernon, N.Y. 
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f the town, an | 
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interested an: > welfare of the churc 
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wisdom. 
@ was prompt and ready to sustain the Nehovelont 
—— of there ehu: ch and in his will has not forgotten 
the church or the denominational societies. 
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The Summer in Maine Churches and Camps 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. C. D. Crane, Yarmouth; E. M. Cousins, Biddeford; E. R. Smith, Farmington; H. W. 
Kimball, Skowhegan ; H. E. Lombard, Cherrytield; and Mr. W. P. Hubbard, Bangor 


Old Home Week, Aug. 
gig tee te in 6-13, is near at hand. 
What part is your 
church to have in its observance? It 
may have a large part, larger than re- 
porte from some of the smaller towns in- 
dicate is realized by their pastors. These 
are the very towns most likely to derive 
spiritual value from Old Home Week. 
Church reunions and special services will 
mean much to them and to the home 
comers. The morning sermon on Old 
Home Sunday may fittingly be preached 
by one of the visiting sons of the church. 
Few Congregational churches in the state 
fail to point with pride to at least one 
minister whom they have given to the 
world. The evening service may prop- 
erly be historical and reminiscent in char- 
acter. An opportunity should also be 
given for a prayer meeting at some time 
during the day. In some cases it may be 
that the embers of a dying church will be 
rekindled, but not, we trust, in the inter- 
est of sectarianism. It is a rare oppor- 
tunity for our Maine towns to remind 
themselves and their visitors of the rec- 
ord of the old-time country church, and, 
what is more needed, to raise the question 
of ways and methods of future ministra- 
tion. 


Summer Camps for Boys 
BY REV. E. R. SMITH 


Who does not envy boys fortunate enough 
to spend a few weeks in one of the annually 
increasing number of Maine’s summer camps 
for boys? 

The boys’ camp scbool is not a new institu- 
tion. A generation or more ago it was the 
practice of the Little Blue School for boys at 
Farmington to carry boys, books and baggage 
to Mt. Blue for a month of play and study 
on the mountain side. The same school this 
year will have a summer session in Farming- 
ton. At Weld on Lake Webb, under the 
shadow of Old Tumble Down and Mt. Blue, 
a Massachusetts schoolmaster takes twenty- 
five boys into camp. 

Farther east the Good Will Assembly and 
Boys’ Encampment will meet, July 26-Aug. 6, 
in a pine grove of 110 acres by the Kennebec. 
The physical director of the Bangor Y. M. 
O. A. has charge of the athletics, and among 
the speakers provided to furnish daily amuse- 
ment, instruction and spiritual profit are 
Hezekiah Butterworth and Rev. Messrs. 
Samuel Scoville, W. B. Forbush and L. S. 
Bean. Rev. G. W. Hinckley, the inspiring 
genius of all this, is the founder and head of 
Good Will Farm at East Fairfield. 


Among the Conferences 


HANCOCK 


Like many another in the state, this confer- 
ence is territorially large enough to demand 
for some delegates an advance start of a day 
to reach the place of meeting. Ellsworth and 
its pastor, Rev. J. M. Adams, were most hos- 
pitable. Many sessions were held in the 
newly remodeled chapel upon which $800 have 
just been expended. The program was pre- 
pared entirely along spiritual lines, consider- 
ing such themes as Fellowship, Home Religion 
and The Living Bible. Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Forsyth and J. 8. Richards were the preachers. 


ety, who has founded and fathered many 
churches. He brought the gratifying state- 
ment that every church in the conference was 
already supplied with pastors for the summer. 
At Orland, where for twenty-four years Rev. 
W. H. Forsyth has rendered commendable 


service in connection with Bucksport, the 


church has already welcomed Rev. Howard D. 
French, whose ordination and installation oc. 
curred June 27. The work upon the coast 
isles under the care of men of the type of Rev. 
Messrs. George E. Kinney and C. N. Davie 
was never more satisfactory. Ilesford is erect- 
inganewchurch. At Seal Harbor, nine miles 
from Bar Harbor, a mission has been estab- 
lished for the 200 permanent residents, aug- 
mented by summer incomers. 

The interest of the conference in matters ex- 
ternal was bent upon the A. M. A., for which 
society Rev. E. 8. Tead of Somerville, Mass., 
presented observations from his recent south- 
ern tour. The program of the women’s session 
was pleasantly varied with Impressions of 
Missionary Work in Egypt and Turkey by 
Mrs. L. A. Emery. L. 

SOMERSET 


This conference was held at North Anson, 
Jane 26,27. Rev. J. A. Jones told of The Sig- 


“nificance of the Christian Church; Rev. E. L. 


Marsh gave a graphic report of the Ecumeni- 
cal Council. An evening was devoted to so- 
cial problems, Rev. H. W. Kimball urging 
greater interest on the part of the church, and 
Rev. W. F. Berry holding up the ideal of the 
Christian as a citizen. Rev. T. S. Lewis 
preached the sermon. During the year bells 
for the first time have been put in the steeples 
at North Anson and East Madison and exten- 
sive repairs and improvements have been 
made on these churches with the one at Bing- 
ham, Nearly every one of the struggling 
country churches reported that financially 
they were getting along well. The Vermont 
State resolutions in regard to a closer union 
of the home missionary societies were heartily 
indorsed. K, 
KENNEBEC 

This met at Waterville, June 12, 13, with in- 
teresting discussions. An unusual number of 
pastors from other denominations attended. 
Rev. J. R. Boardman’s narration of his expe- 
rience with the Boys’ 
Brigade suggested rea- 
sons why such work 
often fails of spiritual 
results. Rev. E. L. 
Marsh told of his work 
with boys and girls in 
catechetical classes, and 
Rev. A. L. Struthers 
showed how the Sunday 
school could be used to 
develop Christian life. 
Rev. H. W. Kimball 
gave an address on The 
Kingdom of God and the 
Kingdom of Goode, and 
Rev. R. R. Morson spoke 
of the Message of the 
Church to Men of In- 
tellect. By vote the semi- 
annual conference was 
discontinued. K. 

PENOBSCOT 

One of the most inte- 
resting events in church 
life for June was this 
meeting at Lincoln, an 
up-river town about 
forty miles from Bangor. 
Sunday school interests 
were presented by Rev. 
J. 8. Penman and Miss 
Bailey, primary super- 





intendent at First Charch, Bangor, and our 
denominational significance and relations by 
Professor Denio and Secretary Harbutt. 
Rey. P. J. Robinson was preacher. Aside 
from the interest and inspiration promoted 
by the discussions, they were of much value 
as showing the possibilities of good to be de- 
rived from the conference system. H. 
The stereopticon was used in at least two 
county conferences this year, in that of Lin- 
coln, held in Central Church, Bath, to show 
An Artist’s Conception of Christ, and that 
of Franklin at New Sharon, to illustrate The 
People and the Faiths of New Japan. 


Dedication at Vinal Haven 


Maine has done some things in promotion 
of Christian unity that are worthy of imita- 
tion. Thededication June 27 of Union Church, 
Vinal Haven, calls attention to another euc- 
cessful effort in this direction. This church 
was organized in 1864 as Freewill Baptist. 
In 1889 it became a union church by the unan- 
imous vote of its members. This was done in 
the interests of comity, that all the Christians 
of the community might unite to. form one 
strong organization, thus avoiding the multi- 
Dlication of weak churches of various sects. 
And they did well. Today Union Church, 
together with a small Advent church unable 
to support a pastor, ministers to the entire 
town with its population of 2 500 per ple, two- 
thirds of them within easy walking distance 
of the Union edifice. Its total destruction 
by fire in March, 1899, seemed a severe blow 
tothe church. But June 27 the people dedi- 
cated a $1,000 building, completely furnished 
and paid for to the last cent. This effort to 
rebaild has greatly strengthened the hold of 
Union Charch on the whole community, for 
all had a part in the work. 

The dedication services were in keeping 
with the character of the organization. Neigh- 
boring Methodist, Baptist, Freewill Baptist 
and Congregational churches were represented 
on the program by their pastors. Rev. Mesers. 
O. A. Moore of Rockland and L. D. Evans of 
Camden were the Congregationalists. Dr. W. 
A. Bartlett of Lowell, Mass., also a Congre- 
gationalist, delivered the dedication sermon, 
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and the pastor, Rev. H. J. Welle, is a Congre- 
gationalist. 

This year Union Church gives collections to 
the A. M. A., the American Board and the 
Maine Missionary Society. With a member- 
ship doubled within the three years of the 
present pastorate, with a Sunday school 
among the largest in Maine, averaging about 
200 in attendance, with a convenient, substan- 
tial and beautifal new house of worship and a 
united people, Union Charch looks forward to 
greatly increased usefulness and prosperity. 

w. 


Under the Pines of Bowdoin 


A class of fifty-five goes forth from Bow- 
doin this year. Its work is highly satisfac- 
tory to its friends. The funds have been 
augmented by legacies of over $30,000, be- 
sides the fact that the Fayerweather bequests 
are proving more bounteous than was at first 
hoped for by the most.sangaine. The great 
Garoelon bequest in California is still in liti- 
gation, but the end is apparently in view and 
every claim of the college is likely to be main- 
tained. The great event of the year has 
been the gift of a library building such as 
long has been needed to meet the needs of this 
department under its present efficient head, 
Dr. George T. Little. This completes the 
notable quadrangle of buildings that now 
adorn the campus. The gift comes from Gen. 
T. H. Hubbard of New York of the olass of 
1857, and its provisions are generous for both 
present and prospective needs. Thus it is as- 
sured that the largest library in the state shall 
be suitably and safely housed and made yet 
more accessible to its patrons both within and 
without the college. 

The only important change in the faculty is 
occasioned by the resignation of Prof. H. C. 
Emery, to accept a professorship at. Yale. 
This is the third change that the college has 
been compelled to make in the department of 
economics and sociology in recent years. Of 
the three men at its head during the past fif- 
teen years, one is professor of American his- 
tory at Yale, another of sociology at Dart- 
mouth and the third is to fill the chair of eco- 
nomics at Yale. That these men were called 
to such prominent positions elsewhere shows 
the quality of the instraction that this depart- 
ment has given. In his report the president 
significantly adds, ‘‘ While the element of con- 
tinuity is highly desirable, and in many de- 
partments is happily maintained, yet in a de- 
partment like economics and sociology a col- 
lege could fare worse than to have the serv- 
ices of a series of young men, who give to it 
their years of greatest enthusiasm and vigor, 
even though they find their ultimate. positions 
in larger institutions.” Dr. Guy Callender of 
the Harvard faculty has been chosen to fill 
the vacancy. EB. M. O. 


Four New Pastors 


Andrew Chesley Furbush, a native of Ma- 
chias, graduate of Yale University and of 
the last class of Andover Seminary, was or- 
dained to the ministry, June 5, at Freeport, 
to which church he has accepted a call. 

Albert C. Fulton, just ordained and in- 
stalled over Union Church, Kennebunk, is 
a graduate of Mt. Hermon School, Princeton 
College and Hartford Seminary, and com- 
mended himself in every respect to the coun- 
cil and the people who have called him. 

Howard Dakin French, a graduate of the 
last class in Bangor Seminary, has jast been 
ordained and installed over the Orland 
Church, which has not had a pastor before 
for twenty years. Mr. French will bring 
to it a bride. 

George S. Bloomfield, who began work a‘ 
Machias, June 10, graduated from Brown 
University and Bangor Seminary—from the 
latter in 1891. He took up new work in 


Pawtucket, R I., his native city, which led 
to the formation of the Weeden Street Charch, 
—— his leadership, has received 330 
members. 
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New Sweden’s Three Decades 


About 5,000 persons gathered, June 25, to 
celebrate the thirtieth anniversary of Maine’s 
Swedish settlement. The founder of the col- 
ony, Hon. W. W. Thomas, minister to Sweden, 
brought an autograph letter of congratulation 
from King Oscar and a signed photograph of 
the king, also a photograph and greetings 
from President McKinley. The exercises 
were presided over by the pastor, Rev. O. P. 
Fogelin, and Rev. A. J. Okerblom gave an ad- 
dress of welcome. Mr. Thomas was given an 
ovation as he rose todeliver the oration. This 
was a history of the colony which, beginning 
with fifty-one settlers worth about $8,000, has 
grown to 2,000 persons, owning $1,143,500. Itis 
a contented, model community, with pleasant 
homes, prosperous farms, excellent schools 
and churches. Governor Powers and other dis- 


tinguished men made addresses, and arideof . 


inspection was arranged for the guests. D. 


Losses by Death 

ROCKLAND has recently suffered a severe 
loss in the death of Deaeon A. J. Shaw. A 
deacon for nearly. twenty-six years, he had 
always been closely identified with the best 
interests of the church. He was a man of 
rare integrity, modesty and gentleness of 
character. 

Hammond Street Church, BANGOR, is deeply 
afflicted. Two of its young men have re- 
cently died. George S. Bourne, son of Deacon 
A. L. Bourne, was a helper in all departments 
of ehurch work, especially active in the Sun- 
day school and library. The body of the 
other young man was found in the stream and 
it is supposed he met his death by accidental 
drowning. 





Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, étc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.) 


54. LINKADE 
(Example: Maiden; maid-den) 

Rash Phaeton—for thus the legends run— 
Essayed to guide the chariot of the sun ; 
Nor TWO nor curb the fury steeds could check ; 
Headlong they rushed to certain death and wreck. 
What wondrous depths of wisdom are displayed 
Where, out of Chaos, Order stands arrayed ; 
Within its ALL each heavenly ONE confined, 
Obeys the guidance of the Master mind. 

; TRANZA. 


55. AN ARTIST’S PALETTE 
(Much Blurred) 

1. Use near Spring. 2. Ten turn tail. 3. 
Nine art buns. 4. Within cheese. 5. Dreads 
more. 6. Miceran. 7. Naturalmire. 8. Din- 
ner, Ida. 9. Mice on larks. 10. We burn 
plate. 11. Nine averted. 12. A rum brew. 


13. Insane war. 14. Sub-supernali. 
M. T. C 


66. PAIRS 
(In each couplet twice “ONE” is “ TWO”) 
i. 
A fruit or berry is the ONE; and TWO 
A hedge or fence, sunk almost out of view. 
2. 
The ONES elect the candidate, you see; - 
A TWO is of the monkey family. 
3. 


The best ONES come from lands all ice and snow; 


TWO is a kind of scaly growth, you know. 
MABEL P. 





57. BURIED AUTHORS 
1. His sword, struck by a dazzling ray of 
light, flashed like a thousand suns, 2. The 
Widow Lane’s farm was burned by the rioters 
and her ricks and granaries were all de- 
& 
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stroyed. 3. Whatever French poet you may 
advocate, I keep by Ronsard. 4. He has a 

home rich in natural advantages and historic 

memories. 5. I repeat my offer, but this, I 

must add, is on condition that you decide be- 

fore tomorrow. 6. For those flowers you gave 

asou? They are not worth it. 7. Just as I 

was going, old Smith came in and cordially 

urged my remaining for the night. 8. 1 would 

I might be ranger of these fields and forests 

at my will. 9. In many journeyings, by land 

or by sea, he kept a brave and cheerful heart. 

10. The foe besiegeth the city. He goeth 

even unto the gates thereof. 11. We never 

have any fan. Ned and Dan tease us and . 
spoil all our games. 12. We were afflicted 

with “mal de mer,” son and daughter, as well 

as parents. Cc. A. D. 


ANSWERS 


49. 1. The booted lynx. 2. The ounce. 3, Be- 
cause he was the only “quill driver” there. 4. 
Because he had been used to a bark of his own. 

60. 1. Entertainments. 2. Metempsychosis. 3. 
Congregationalist. 4. Metropolitan. 5. Metaphy- 
sician. 6. Accompaniment. 7. Interrogation. 8. 
Metamorphosis. 9. Baritone. 

51. Hu(hew)-man. 

62. 1..Prolix, pro. 2. Vice, ice. 3. Sixty, Sty. 
4. Exclude, exude. 5. Private, prate. 6. Tramp, 
trap. 7. Lone, one. 8. Crate, rate. 9. Paint, 
pant. 10. Liama, lama. 

53. Sultana, sultan. 


Mrs. P. H. D., Springfield, Mass., is credited with 
answers to 44, 46; E. La Mira Hayward, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., 45; Helen B., Charlestown, Mass., 44, 
45; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 43. 

Miss Belden, South Canaan, Ct., finds another 
old enigma—believed to have been original in her 
family—on the whale that swallowed Jonah, viz.: 


Beneath the starry skies there did a creature dwell, 
Holy Scriptures doth record and sacred writings 
tell. 


In him he had a living soul, to ascend to God on 
high, 

There to inherit bliss or woe to all eternity. 

But he himself shall never have a being or a place, 

Nor in the judgment shall he stand, nor hear his 
sentence passed. 


This seems to have been a favorite subject for the 
enigmatists of some generations ago. 





Discouragers of Hesitancy 
Cross Country Pointers 


We sometimes need prompting in good causes. 
Possibly an acquaintance of yours has hesitancy 
which should be discouraged regarding our Twen- 
tieth Century Coin Card offer. Its excellencies 
make it most advantageous. As noted last week, 
well-known writers and interesting topics will 
stamp The Congregationalist as a religious neces- 
sity from now on. 

Evidently this plan is much appreciated by 
church leaders. They have recognized the spe- 
cial usefulness of this paper in supplying stimulus 
and tools for work. More and more frequently 
is it said that The Congregationalist is an all-round 
journal. The development of the Christian World 
editorial pages has called this out. 

The story of this paper and its Coin Oard offer is 
3,000 miles long. These Cross Country Pointers 
corroborate it. . 


‘*We are making an effort to place the Coin 
Cards in families without good religious reading.’’ 
—Worcester, Mass. 

‘The offer is exceptionally generous. Shall 
bring it up at my church prayer meeting, and 
shail not hesitate to refer to it from the pulpit.’’— 
Cincinnati, O. 

** One wonders how soe much can be given for so 
little. . . . It does not overlook the needs of the 
Western churches or fail to give prominence te 
matters which are of interest chiefly to them.’’— 
Chicago, lil. 

** Your offer is very remarkable, and | trust that 
many will avail themselves of it.’’—Riverside, Cal. 


Why not join the multitude who will read The 
Congregationalist the next six months? It will 
repay you personally, and bring special satisfac- 
tion to your home through the close relation which 
the paper sustains to ali Christian activities. 

P Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 

Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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The Round of Commencements 


The Salient Features of Celebrations East and West 


The University of Vermont conferred de- 
grees on a class of forty-four, five of the 
number being young women. The university 
is to have a gymnasium, towards which $11,- 
000 has already been contributed, and it is 
hoped to raise $50,000. 

A feature of the Commencement of Tal- 
ladega was People’s Day, when visitors were 
permitted to inspect the industrial depart- 
ments. The afternoon witnessed the discus- 
sion of such vital subjects as: How the Col- 
lege Is Trying to Help the People; How to 
Care for Our Possessions, (1) Real Estate, (2) 
Money, (3) Children; How to Raise Paying 
Crops. At the woman’s meeting The Making 
of Home, The Life of the Girl, (a) First Five 
Years, (6) Second Five Years and (c) Third 
Five Years were discussed. Eleven students 
completed normal and college courses. Three 
men received degrees. Talladega is sending 
singers and speakers North this summer to 
solicit funds with which to meet the rapidly 
increasing and imperative needs of the col- 
lege. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, graduated 104 
from its classical and scientific courses at 
its 1221 anniversary last week. The Com- 
mencement exercises included a special com- 
memoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of ‘' Philo,’ the debating society founded in 
1825 by Horatio B. Hackett, Ray Palmer, Jona- 
than F. Stearns and William W. Newell. Dr. 
L. T. Chamberlain of New York was the pres- 
ent Philo orator. Principal Bancroft reported 
a total of $50,000 raised toward the new gym- 
nasium, and the gift of a fine field, to be called 
the “ Brothers’: Field,” and fitted up for ath- 
letic use, 


The new quadrangle greeted the returning 
sons of Williams. Some of the old buildings 
are to be torn down, and as new ones are 
built they will be placed about this attractive 
square. On the east is the new Jesup Hall, 
given by Morris K. Jesup of New York and 
intended to form a social center for the college 
life. The general catalogue of the alumni 
from 1795 to 1900 was published last month. 
The graduates number 4,215, of whom 2,080 
are living. There were eighty-three men in 
the graduating class. A decided change was 
made in the Commencement exercises, the 
number of speakers being reduced and more 
formality shown in giving the degrees. Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie has been elected a trustee, and 
Rev. Washington Gladden has withdrawn, his 
place being taken by a son of President Gar- 
field. 


At Dartmouth the founding of the Amos 
Tuck sehooi of administration and finance on 
the $300,000 given by Edward Tuck in memory 
of his father caused general congratulation. 
Its purpose is to fit college men for executive 
positions, consular service and other work of 
like nature. In the undergraduate work ad- 
vance has been made in the correlation of 
courses, new courses are offered in old depart- 
ments, and new departments of Spanish, Ital- 
ian, modern history and pedagogy created. 
Some building has been done during the year, 
notably Fayerweather Hall, a dormitory ac- 
commodating about seventy-five students. 
The graduating class numbered 131. The 
class of 1885 has adopted the son of the late 
Richard Hovey, the poet, who belonged to that 
class, and have provided a fund for his educa- 
tion. The year 1900-1901, which is the 100th 
from the graduation of Webster, will be cele- 
brated by the college as a centennial. 


Contentment ruled among graduates, fac- 
ulty, trustees and students who attended the 
Amherst Commencement. President Harris’s 
first year in office has demonstrated his fitness 
for the position, and there is uniform sat- 
isfaction with the results attained. As he 
said at the Commencement dinner, he has 


given himself chiefly to developing the inner 
life of the institution. The most marked 
change in the curriculum has been the aboli- 
tion of the requirement of Greek for entrance. 
This change is accompanied by the introduc- 
tion of a greater number of optional courses. 
Indeed, after the freshman year the entire 
work will be elective. The graduating class 
numbered seventy. The president of the 
class, Alden H. Clark, a son of Prof. J. B. 
Clark of Columbia, has been chosen resident 
secretary of the college Y. M. C. A. for next 
year. Affectionate allusions were made, at 
the Commencement dinner, to the two most 
distinguished alumni who have died during 
the year, Dr. Lamson and Dr. Storrs. 


The most interesting event of Commence: 
ment at Wellesley was the announcement that 
the $200,000 endowment fund had been se. 
cured. Of this John D. Rockefeller gave 
$100,000 on the condition that the remainder 
should be raised within a reasonable time; 
this was done by the trustees and alumne. 
The financial condition is now most satisfac- 
tory. Daring the past year two new build- 
ings have been completed—Wilder Hall, a 
dormitory accommodating from forty to sixty 
students, and the Whiting astronomical ob- 
servatory. Both buildings take their names 
from the donors. During. Commencement 
week the graduating class entertained its 
honorary member, Miss Helen Gould, who 
four years ago presented a scholarship which 
has been held by a member of this class. 
The baccalaureate sermon was preached by 
Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden and the Com- 
mencement address given by Professor Wool- 
sey of Yale. The degree B. A. was conferred 
on 135 students and M. A. on seven. 


About 600 degrees were granted at Yale, 320 
being B. A.’s, twenty-three M. A.’s and twen- 
ty-six Ph. D.’s. Of the twenty. nine theologi- 
cal seniors who had completed the course 
twenty-three received the degree of B. D., 
nearly all of the remainder being ineligible 
for the lack of a previous academic degree. 
President Hadley’s report described the 
changes wrought daring the year. The sen- 
for work has been entirely elective. The 
theological school has at last identified itself 
with the university by arranging its curricu- 
lum so as to include work in other depart- 
ments. The new school of forestry has also 
been put into operation and has a good en- 
dowment. Compulsory chapel is not likely 
to be abolished. The work of the college 
Y. M. C. A.’s receives hearty commendation, 
as does also the change in the administration 
of scholarship aid and in the divinity school. 
The growth of the schoo! of music is at- 
tested by the fact that both the words and 
the music of the Commencement ode were 
composed by seniors in the college and were 
of a high order. For the second time in re- 
cent years the theological graduating class 
was represented by several of its members 
in the Commencement procession. 


At Fargo a tender memorial service was 
held in honor of the late president, Rev. 
H. C. Simmons, D. D., an address being given 
by George E. Perley, Esq. Rev. S. G. Smith, 
D. D., of St. Paul gave the Commencement 
address. Prof. E. A. Smith, director of the 
music department since the foundation of the 
college, closed his services and is succeeded 
by Prof. I. B. Penniman of Chicago, who = 
at once enlarge the music department. The 
inauguration of the new president, Rev. John 
H. Morley, was made the occasion of illus- 
trating the commanding opportanity of Fargo 
College. President Morley in his inaugural 
pointed out that the chief competitor of the 
Christian college is the state university. Be- 


Continued on page 31. 
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Pointers 


Before deciding that the news you sent us 
has failed to appear, look under Church Hap- 
penings, a department of the Record of the 
Week instituted in our last issue. 

A northern Massachusetts church devotes a 
solid month annually to the interests of the 
home. That this is not a mistake is proved by 
the ingatherings which follow. Other desir- 
able features, some of them unique, appear in 
this same article by ‘‘ Scout.” 

We have found it so difficult to keep the 
word “success” out of our titles this week 
that we have been tempted to head the depart- 
ment, ‘The Church Triumphant.” Among 
the achievements are one in union work on 
our Maine pages, and a debt raising in Min- 
neapolis. Both churches have our earnest 
congratulations. 

The minister at Onawa, Io., says he has had 
a pastor’s cabinet for twelve years and that it’s 
a good thing, though scarcely new. We are 
glad he is so enterprising and shouldn’t be 
surprised if this statement were to draw out 
information that the idea which posed as a 
four-year-old has passed the age of adoles- 
cence. 

Not long ago we chronicled a unique method 
and topic for the second service. It was in 
reality a tour around the world in a news car 
based upon a late issue of The Congregation- 
alist. Another such experiment has just been 
tried with equal interest on the part of the 
audience. The Congregationalist of June 14 
was taken as a basis for the pastor’s graphic 
portrayal of current life within and outside 
the churches. The wide diversity of Congre- 
gational activities is thus made evident, as 
well as their cosmopolitan character. The 
plan is well worth a trial. 


Successes in Two of Boston’s North- 
ern Suburbs 


First Church, Wakefield, among the oldest 
in the state (its date of founding being 1644), 
is rejoicing that within a few months the final 
subscriptions toward its new building have 
been received. In one day $21,000 were 
pledged to meet the entire indebtedness. In 
this last installment of gifts much significance 
attaches to the fact that the number of pledges 
was 237. Ten years ago the erection was be- 
gun of a new stone edifice of the Byzantine 
order of architecture, at a cost of $94,000. 
The building includes an auditorium seating 
650, a large and beautiful Sunday school room, 
with a number of special classrooms, a ban- 
quet hall accommodating 300, ladies’ parlors 
and a music-room exclusively for the choir. 
Along several lines in this church success has 
resulted from special efforts, as follows. For 
several years lately the annual expenses have 
been met by voluntary subscriptions, and a 
committee of the parish assigns pews to fami- 
lies. The plan has proved entirely satisfac- 


tory. 

The C. E. Society, numbering eighty in the 
Senior department, has carried on an exten- 
sive “fresh air’? work in the summer for 
about ten years. Last summer 1,003 persons 
were brought from the city on successive Sat- 
urdays for an afternoon’s outing by the shore 
of beautiful Lake Quannapowitt, for which 
Wakefield is widely known. 

The Sunday evening problem has been sim- 
plified in recent years by the interest taken 
by the young people in furnishing, without 
compensation, special music for each Sunday 
night service. The pastor preaches upon 
evangelistic and popular topics, and the serv- 
ice ts well attended. 

Five or ten minutes of the prayer meeting 
hour have been devoted of late to topics of 
current religious interest, such as missionary 
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news, reports from conventions, new books of 
value. The plan has been universally ac- 
ceptable. 

The present church membership is 469, and 
the Sunday school enrolls over 500. The pas- 
tor, Rev. A. P. Davis, has been in charge 
since 1894. 

An institution in the Reading church is the 
plan of observing June as a “home month.” 
The idea was suggested by the present pastor, 
Rev. F. S. Hunnewell, who had followed the 
custom in his former charge. All the services 
of the month are devoted to the considera- 
tion of questions touching the relation of the 
church to the home and the public school. 
The pastor preaches special courses of ser- 
mons at the Sunday services, and the mid- 
week meetings are conducted on the plan of a 
conference, at which vital home problems are 
discussed, One or two outside speakers are 
usually engaged to assist during the month. 
The communion is held the last Sunday of 
June, the day being observed as “ Ingathering 
Day.” Home Month is the best month in the 
year for this church, and the most fruitful in 
results. 

A suggestion for the social interests of 
church life comes also from the Reading 
church. It is the alphabetical social, possibly 
not original here, but certainly a success. 
The object is to appoint everybody in the 
congregation to some active effort for the 
church. The plan is a simple one. The 
names of church attendants are divided up, 
according to the letters of the alphabet, into as 
many groups as the socials to be held. The 
persons whose names begin with the letters 
assigned to a given social have charge for that 
evening, providing light refreshments and a 
simple entertainment. Occasionally refresh- 
ments are omitted and sometimes a full sup- 
per is provided. Each person present pays 
fifteen cents and the proceeds go to the mis- 
sionary fund of the Woman’s League. Since 
this plan has been put in operation it is not 
unusual to find 400 or 500 persons at a social. 

Scout. 


New Life on a Hilltop 


In the town of Huntington, Mass., Congre- 
gationalism first set its beacon on old Norwich 
Hill, three miles from the railway. The First 
Church was organized in 1778 and for three 
generations has lightened the countryside. 
Many strong men and women have gone from 
its membership to other churches. Within a 
decade its young people have taken keen in- 
terest in educational life, entering several 
neighboring colleges. And much vigor re- 
mains on the hill, demonstrating the wisdom 
of grants to such fields by the state home mis- 
sionary society. Under the progressive lead 
of Rev. W. L. Hendrick $1,000 have just been 
expended for improvements within the house 
of worship. A steel ceiling, comfortable pews 
and new carpet have added much to its at- 
tractiveness. The reopening occurred June 
10 with appropriate services, including greet- 
ings from former pastors. Le 


Tidings from New York 


A special meeting of the Pastors’ Brother- 
hood was held, June 19, to consider Lessons 
for the Minister from the Lives of Dr. Storrs 
and Dr. Behrends. To the discussion, which 
was largely reminiscent, Dr. Stimson made a 
rich contribution. The testimonies of mem- 
bers were discriminating, but appreciative, 
tender and grateful. In the country at large 
these noble successors of the apostles were 
chiefly known as great thinkers and preach- 
ers. But in Greater New York they wrought 
besides a vast amount of brotherly kindness 
for younger pastors and for laymen in their 
great perplexities of business and distress 





under affliction. Their names are graven 
deep in the hearts of hundreds of uplifted and 
ennobled lives. ° 

Gladness prevails at the Congregational 
headquarters. The financial prosperity of 
the nation ought to find expression in larger 
gifts to the treasuries of the seven denomina- 
tional boards. To some extent it is doing so. 
The Home Missionary Society has reduced 
its debt by $25,000. The Church Building 
Society is ahead of its figures for the same 
time last year, and this is also true of the 
American Missionary Association, even after 
providing for the legacy reserve which its 
new policy demande. 

The churches also share in these better 
times. Forest Avenue, through its Ladies’ 
Aid Society, has just presented its pastor, 
Rev. Adam Reoch, with $50, and Christ 
Church is loyally answering the call of its 
leader, Rev. H. M. Brown, to enlarge its audi- 
torlum. Trinity maintains its high ideals of 
Bible study, for which it has won a name. 
The pastor is greatly helped by a faithful 
staff of young men, and the Young Woman’s 
Guild has made glad a distant missionary’s 
home. Manhattan is steadily gathering funds 
for its new edifice, Dr. Stimson will spend 
the summer at Hanover, N. H. 

Pilgrim responds promptly to the leader- 
ship of Rev. Frank E. Ramsdell. The attend- 
ance at all services is the largest in years; 
there is a brisk rental of pews—an unheard- 
of thing in June; the coming communion will 
see a net gain of thirty in membership in two 
months; individual subscribers have guaran- 
teed the refrescoing of the vestries in August; 
and more radical improvements are being 
planned. F. B. M. 


A Minnesota Church Freed 


The People’s Church of St. Paul, Dr. 8S. G. 
Smith, pastor, has just raised $22,000 in cash 
subscriptions to pay off the mortgage on its 
building. This church, organized in 1888, has 
never had assistance of any kind from any 
church society, but has a property worth 
$120,000, now entirely free of debt. Most of 
the money has been raised among the mem- 
bers of the congregation. This is a down- 
town church that has not only managed to 
provide for its own finances, but has been 
the mother of two other churches, which it 
has largely aided. “The congregation is not 
wealthy, but its people have struggled heroic- 
ally under great burdens because they believe 
in their church and its work, and have suc- 
ceeded because willing to make great sacri- 
fices. 8. 


Albany’s Semicentennial 


The First Church of Albany, N. Y., cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary, June 17, 18, 
with appropriate services, and erected a tab- 
let in commemoration of the life and work of 
Dr. Ray Palmer, first pastor of the church— 
from its founding in 1850 to 1866. 

Dr. William 8S. Smart of Brandon, Vt., pas- 
tor from 1867 to 1889, delivered a historical 
and commemorative address on Finding the 
New in the Old. Of the large and appreci- 
ative audience many were members during 
his pastorate who had returned to participate 
in the anniversary exercises and to listen once 
more to a discourse from their favorite pas- 
tor. Dr. Charles Ray Palmer of New Haven, 
son of the first pastor, gave an address upon 
the life and ministry of his father, relating 
incidents connected with his pastorate in 
Albany and telling especially of the circum- 
stances connected with the composition of the 
hymn, “My faith looks up to thee.” This 
hymn was written in 1831, when the author 
was twenty-three years old. 

Services were held in Rural Cemetery at the 
grave of Ray Palmer. Many members of 
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First Church and others gathered on this oc- 
casion. The grave was covered with flowers, 
and Dr. Palmer, the son, spoke feelingly of 
his life in Albany and of his father’s work as 
pastor and hymn writer. Miss Maria W. 
Palmer, a daughter of the hymn writer, also 
spoke briefly. ‘My faith looks up to thee” 
and several other of the best-known hymns of 
Dr. Palmer were sung. 

The unveiling of the tablet was preceded 
by addresses from the pastor, Dr. A. L. Love, 
and Rev. Messrs. J. Brainerd Thrall, a for- 
mer pastor, and C. R. Palmer. The-tablet is 
set in the front of the church and was un- 
veiled by Miss Harriet S. Palmer, a daughter. 
The inscription is as follows: 

Rey. RAy PALMER, D. D., 
Author of 
“ My Faith Looks up to Thee,”’ 
Was the First Pastor of 
The First Congregational 
Church of Albany. 
1850-1866 


In grateful appreciation of his services to this 
church and to the Christian world, through his im- 
mortal hymns, this tablet is erected on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the church, July 
10, 1850. 

July, 1900. 

The celebration concluded with a supper in 
the church parlors and a reminiscent and con- 
gratulatory service. Dr. O. D. Robinson, 
principal of the Albany High School, pre- 
sided and read congratulatory letters and tele- 
grams from many friends unable to be pres- 
sent. Short addresses were made by Rev. 
F. R. Marvin, Mr. A. 8. Kibbe, a former su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school, Mrs. 
J. Brainerd Thrall, Dr. G. E. Gorham, Mr. 
H. P. French and others. The Sunday school 
orchestra of ten pieces furnished music for all 
the services. The exercises were interesting 
and helpful and have left an impression 
which will never be effaced. H. P. F. 


Working Churches and Pastors in 
Colorado 


Rico, with the energetic assistance of the 
pastor, Rev. Harry Markill, has lifted a debt 
of $250 upon the house of worship and now 
plans for a parsonage. 

Six miles from Eaton at two schooJhouses 
last January special meetings were held, with 
about twenty conversions. June 10 H. M. 
Superintendent Sanderson organized at one of 
these schoolhouses a church with forty-one 
members. 

Ophir, hardly a year old, has already a 
branch Sunday school and is considering a 
house of worship. Newcastle, in charge of 
Mr. Mellendy, is leading out into new social 
lines. It sustains a literary and reading club, 
with a room for young men. 

Under the care of Rev. C. W. Smith of 
Flagler are five small churches, and near by 
Mrs. Bevier preaches to four more congrega- 
tions. Rey. F. G. Boylan, pastor at Cortez, 
has on his field a branch church and four mis- 
sion Sunday schools, all of which receive 
faithful service. B. 


Continued on page 29. 





The editor of the British Weekly, W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, commenting on the death of 
Professor Park of Andover, says that ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican Congregationalists have lost their most 
brilliant intellect.” He speaks with delight 
of the great controversy between Professor 
Park and Prof. Charles Hodge of Princeton 
which’ once raged in the pages of the Bib. 
liotheca Sacra and the Princeton Review. 
Park’s greatest book he declares to be his life 
of Nathaniel Emmons, the charm of which 
Mr. Nicoll despairs of giving save to say that 
“it has the strange, unearthly fascination of 


New England,” with pictures of life in it 
quite worthy of Miss Mary Wilkins. Mr. 
Nicoll admits that he never met a human be- 
ing who has read this biography, but he puts 
it among ‘‘the jewels of biographical litera- 
ture.” 
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ALUM BAKING POWDERS. IN 
CONGRESS. 


Report that Evidence of Their Harmfulness 
is Overwhelming. 


The Committee on Manufactures of the Sen- 
ate were some time ago directed to investigate 
food adulterations, and accumulated a volume 
of testimony upon the subject from the best 
informed parties and highest scientific aathor- 
ities in the country. 

One of the greatest sources of danger to our 
foods, the committee state in their report, ex- 
ists in alum baking powders. The committee 
found the testimony, they say, overwhelm- 
ingly condemnatory of the use of alum in 
baking powders, and recommended that such 
use be prohibited by law. 

Senator Mason, discussing in the Senate the 
report of the committee and the several bills 
intreduced to carry the recommendations of 
the committee into effect, said: 

When we made this report we made it based 
on the evidence before us, and the evidence is 
simply overwhelming. I do not care how big 
. lobby there may be here for the alum bak- 

ing Po powder, I do not care how many memo- 
they publish, there is no place in the hu- 


man —⸗ of human food for this ing 
called alum. The etter evidence o 


the lead 

—— ood aba is agement unfit to go into 
that in many cases—if the 

—— — so the evidence, come of the 

physicians say they can trace cases in their 

own practice—there are diseases of the ni 

Sho & Sie — alum in their dai 


physic ans and 


When you mix a mineral poison, as a 
say that A obs is, it is impossible to mix it al- 
wa 8 to such a degree tha’ ¢ there will not bea 
residuum left of andy whioh 
ina, and * ea ae 
diseases of the people in this 

I want to gre the Senate an page 4 the class 
of men we have called. they are the leadi 
—— from every coll 

tates that we could get ho! 

— Mason, from a long list of scientists 
who had testified as to the hurtfulness of 
alum baking powders, and as to the healthful 
ness of cream of tartar powders, mentioned 
the following: 

Appleton, John Howard, professor of chem- 
istry, Brown University, Providence, R.I 

Arnold, J. W. S, professor, University of 
New York. 

Atwater, W. O., professor and director, 
——— Experimental Station, Washing- 

mn, D. C. 

Barker, Seenge F., professor, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Caldwell, G. C 

thaca, N 


sity, I 

Chandler, C. F., professor, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Chittenden, Russell F » professor, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, 

Cornwall, H. B., University of 
Princeton, New Jertey. ! 

Cram * * A., nie” Division of 
Chem hington, D. C. 
— Alfred, rofessor, chemist, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Frear, Weiser, professor, State College, 
Pennsyivan 

Jenk end ee rofessor, Department 
of ture, State Connecticut. 

Johnson, S. W., thao role College, 
New —— Ot. 

Mallet, John William, professor, University 

of Virginia. a : 

Mew, W. M. peotennes, Army and Medical 
Department, United States Go 


4 * 
oa fe 


woes the Uni 


—4— professor, Cornell Univer- 


vernment, 
Morton, eg president of Stevens Insti- 


tute, Ho! 
ward, professor of chem- 
Washington, 


istry, Columbian acl 


Prescott, Albert B., professor, Universi 
of Michigan, Ann BP Mich. * 
Price, A. F., medical director, United States 
Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Smart, Charles, lieutenant colonel, assistant 
surgeon —— omy States Army. 


Unived States Anan” Army, Wasilingeos’ D. — gti 


G., prof 
Tucker, Willis mm ee Rg 4 


and chemist of State 
of New York. 
ot ee, Tena O.. —— University 
Ann Arber, Mich. 


scientists of this th 
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_ Van Reype: 
States Navy, Washington 

ment of Prof. H. W., chief chemist, Depart- 

———— ‘United States, Washing- 


—5 — Walter, eon- general, Pe ame 
States Marine Hospital, ashington, D 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Wasthere any — 
which showed that there were cases of 8 
to health as a result of constant use of alum 

Mr. Mason. Yes; I can tarn you to the 
testimony. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I do not care to have the 
Senator turn to it. I simply want to empha- 
bas always be I agree with the Senator. It 

always been my own impression that alum 

ony H powder is —33* out I wanted to 
he t out and make it emphatic, if the proof 
sustains that position. 

Mr. Mason. I quite agree with the Sena- 
tor. It is claimed that there is not a country 
7 Europe that does not prohibit the use of 

alum. Certainly or four of the leading 
countries of Earope to which I have had my 
attention called prohibit the use of alum in 
baking powder 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Did the chemists who 
came before the Committee, these professors, 
generally testify—was it the result of their 
evidence—that the cream of tartar baking 
powder is healthy and does not leave a resid- 
uum which is injarious to health? 

Mr. Mason. Yes; I say pega: eee ch yes; 
that the weight of the evidence is that whenever 
any of these distingaished men, who have a 
national reputation, the rer pe chemists of 
6 col , were in pon the point, 
they sta! ’ that fact, aa. one eof them, to 
my recollection. 


Benevolent Societies 


TunConensh stows HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
aig} be th in usetts (and in Massachusetts 
ay by the Gancaueners HOME MISsIONARY So- 

OINTY, No. 609 Co: ional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. oR Palmer Treasurer. 


WomAn’s HOME MIssiONARY Peg! toa gh Soom 
No. 607 A hours An- 
nual membe: 
tributions solicite 

AMERICAN BOARD OF eng eg FOR For- 
EIGN Missions, Co tional oston. Frank 
H, , Treasurer ; les E. Swe' f, Publishing and 

Agent. Office in New *9* Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 Salle St. 
omar 28 OF Missions, Room 704 Congre- 
Miss Sarah Louise 


gational H Day, Treasurer ; 
Miss Abbie ‘B. B. ohild, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities —— New York. Missions e United 
Senses, ——— ¢ and educational, at the South and 
West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
15 a House; ‘Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hub! Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second 8t., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIBTY 
—Oburch an eo B Rev. L. H. Oobb, 


D.D.. Se —— Hope, ‘Treasurer, United 


W. K., og 1 amma United 








use, Boston, Field 
nt corsa ay tapas —— * 
former New Wes' olarshiy s 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-se e- 


Cone. ã— & PUBLISHING SOCIEBTY.— 
np ag > aly as missionary work. Rev. 


yaton, B.D and Treasurer; 
W.A. Duncan Ph. party ty Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England —— t, Congregational 


House, B 
THE —2 CHURCH UNION of Boston 


mn free Utah an 
8. °F. brig Treasurer. Offices 612 613 —— 
tional House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il 


and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the —— 
lishment and ey of oval 
Ohurches and Sun Schools in and iver. 
Samuel O. ° 12J. J. 


Sec., £5 Milk bt., Boston. 
BOARD OF Sees AID, Boston, ‘Mass. 
——— ‘solicited in this name. Send gifts te A. G . Stan 
—— Sears ‘Gulldings Apply for aid to 
E. B. °S palmer, 608 Congregatio 


NATIONAL COUNCIL'S —2—— RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids and disabled ministers and missionaries 
nilies. Secretary. iv. Whi 


as 
poms to y Keng Council of 
United States. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
Massachusetts General A3socia- 


PLY, established by the 
its services to chi 








tion, jurches ery | pastors or 
Kogm 61 if Vongregationsl House, Boston. ‘ev. Charies 
THE Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY meg 
sn, "Shan day snd stbntog” — 
— * rayer , 10.30 a.m. Bible 
Yard Haven ee —* onal —— ————— 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Secre' * 
a oe ete., to 8. 8. Nickerson, 
“y : ive "4 te the Boston * rend 
gee ata ——— 
Wek amte DD. President; Gould, treasurer, 
Tas 2 Ps soolsrT of 
Charles H. — — —— Roxbury. 
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(Continued from page 28.) 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


ANSWORTS, J. K., Scotland, Ont., to Hamilton. 

BAKER, GEO., Washougal, Wn., to Christopher. 

BLoom, W. KNIGHTON, to remain a third year at 
Vienna, Ill, also to supply at New Grand Chain. 
Accepts, and will reside at Vienna. 

BREEZE, AARON, to remain a fourth year at Potosi, 
Wis. Accepts. 

BUTCHER, STEPHEN G., asst. pastor South Ch, 
New Britain, Ct., to pastorate and principalship 
of Orange Park Normal atd Manual Training 
School, Fla. Accepts. 

Davis, OscaR F., Neligh, Neb., to Emington, Ill. 
Accepts. 

Evans, HOWELL M., Cortland St. Ca., Chicago, 
LIL, to Whi ing, Ind. Accepts. 

FERGUSON, FRANK P., to remain another year at 
Alexandria, Minn. Accepts. 

Horr, Ev1JAu, Malden, Mass., to Mystic Ch., Med- 

gmford, for a year. Accepts. 

Lacgy, ALBERT T., Chicago Sem., to Ellis, Kan., 
for one year. Accepts. 

LOCKRIDGE, GEO. C , Elkhorn, Wis., accepts call 
to Waupun. 

LOMBARD, FRANK A., Hartford Sem., declines 
call to Stonington, Me., and accepts an invitation 
to teach English at the Doshisha, Japan. 

LONG, HENRY B., People’s Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Prescott, Ariz. 

MosEs, VINCENT, Bradford, Mass., to 8. Gran- 
ville, N. Y. 

Nosis, Lewis B., Cashton, Wis., to Raymond, 
Wis. Accepts. 

PouNpb, Wm. H., Cleveland, O. to Plymouth Ch, 
Lansivg, Mich. 

PRESTON, Cnas. W., Curtis, Neb., to Thedford. 
Accepts, and will also care for Seneca, eighteen 
miles west, and Duaning, twenty-seven miles 
east, besides other out-stations. 

Rep, FRAncis W., recently of Clayton, Cal., to 
joint pastorate of Paso Robles and San Miguel. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

ROBERTS, Rost. E , called to remain another year 
at Owen’s Grove, 10. 

SARLES, JEssE E., Medford, Wis., to Caledonia, 
Ill. Accepts, and is at work. 

SAWYER, ROLAND D, Hope Chapel, Brockton, 
Mass., to Hanson. Accepts, and is at work. 

SLYFIELD, ‘FREDERIC A, Orchard, Stillwater and 
Nilesville, Io., to Allison. Accepts, and is at 
work, 

TAYLOR, Horace J., Kelloggsville, O. to Rosario 
and Fidalgo City, Wn., a former charge. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

Topp, Hsenry C., Eagle River, Wis., accepts call 
to Prentice. 

TRAVERS, ROBT. M., De Witt, Neb , to Rising City. 

WEEDEN, CHAS. F., Norwood, Mass., to Spring- 
field, Vt. 

YounG, Jos. C., Port Townsend, Wn., to Kirkland 
and Redmond. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 

CHANDLER, Jos. H., i. Fond du Lac, Wis., June 
26. Sermon, Dr. Judson Titsworth; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. T. Rouse, I. L. Cory, and Drs. 
8. T. Kidder and E. H. Merrill. 

FRENCH, HOWARD D., o. and i. Orland, Me., June 
27. Sermon, Dr, F. B. Denio; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs Chas. Whittier, J. P. Cushman, Wm. For- 
syth and Chas. Harbutt. 

FULTON, ALBERT O., o. and i. Kennebunk, Me., 
June 28. Sermon, Rev. E. F. Sanderson; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. G. A. Lockwood, Alex. Sloan, 
R. C. Driseo and Dr. Geo. Lewis. 

MILLER, PARRIS E., ¢. Cumberland, Me., June 28. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. C. D. Crane, C. W. Fisher, 
B. 8. Rideout, I. A. Flint, W. H. McBride and Dr. 
Smith Baker. 

RATZELL, J. PERRY, o. Orland, Ind., June 19. 
Sermon, Rev. L. P. Rose; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. R. Preston, J. R. Bonney, W. B. Frost, 
E. D. Curtis, D. D. 

SNELL, LAIRD W., o. and i. Union Ch., N. Brook- 
field, Mass., June 27. Sermon, Dr. E. Y. Hincks; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. G. Hale, J. L. Sew- 
all, J. J. Speneer and Dr. Lyman Whiting. On 
this same month and day, 102 years ago, Mr. 


THE PSALMS AND THEIR STORY 


Rev. G. W. Henderson, University Church, New 
Orleans, La., writes regarding this book as follows: 

“No book on the Psalms has been so helpful to 
me. I have made it a text-book in our theological 
department, and have induced many friends to buy 
it. It makes many Psalms glorious in beauty and 
truth that were otherwise obscure. The method 
of giving them a historical setting and of showing 
their connection with the personal experiences of 
the writers is the true one, and is to me wonder- 
fully Numinating.” 

The Psalms and Their Story, by Rev. W. E. Bar- 
ton, D.D., is published by the Pilgrim Press, in 2 
vols., at $260. It is mailed to any minister, pre- 
pa‘d, for $1.75. 
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Snell’s grandfather, Dr. Thos. Snell, was installed 
over the First Ch., N. Brookfield, beginning a pas 
torate which continued for more than sixty years. 
TALMADGE, ELLIOTT F., o. asst. pastor, Center 
Ch., Hartford, Ct., June 22. Sermon, Prof. M. W. 
Jacobus; other parts, Prof. A. L. Gillette, Rev. 
a. H. Kelsey, and Dr. Edward Hawes. 
ToRRENCE, J. 8 , o. Amity, Mo., June 8, Sermon, 
Rev. A. M. Beman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A. K. Wray, E. H. Price and Prof. G. W. Shaw. 


tions 


Bouton, TILTON ©. H , Henniker, N. H. 

Curtis, NORMAN R, Steamboat Springs, Col., 
and will study at the Moody Institute. 

Ganz, Wm H, Peterboro, N. H., after a pastorate 
of nearly seven years. 

Gay, Wo. M., Pomona, Fia. 

KNIGHT, FRED T., Park and Downs Ch., Quincy, 
Mass. 

LEEDs, SAm’L P., Dartmouth Coll. Ch., Hanover, 
N. @., after a pastorate of 40 years. 

MARSHALL, CHAPMAN A., First Ch., McGregor, 
Io. 

MEVIS, Lyman, Townsend, Mass. 

OLps, ALPHONSO R., Eureka, Wn., one of his 
three fields. The church refused to accept the 
resignation and is planning for a house of wor- 
ship. 

PARTRIDGE, ERNEST C., Shoreham, Vt., and will 
enter upon mission work in Turkey. 

ROSENBERGER, HENRY C., Perry, Io. 

SHEAP, A. LINCOLY, Hope Ch, St Louis, Mo. 

SHEARER, HERMAN A, Roseland, La., and will be 
at Oberlin, O., for the present. 

YAGER, GRANVILLE, E. Bridgewater, Mass. 


Continued on page 30. 


A NARROW ESCAPE FROM BLINDNESS 


The sons of Potter Palmer, on returning bome from 
college, found their eyesight rapidly failing them, and 
upon consulting prominent oculists in Boston, New 
York and Chicago they gave up all hope of obtaining 
relief. Hearing of the Bemis Eye Sanitarium at Glens 
Falis, N. Y., they at once decided to investigate the 
Absorption method, and Honore Paimer at once placed 
himself under treatment, and through its invigorating 
effect upon the nerves and muscles which control vision 
and which were becoming useless at the end of three 
months he could again resume his reading, writing and 
seeing at a distance, which he was unable to do readily 
before ing the treatment. Mrs. Palmer, after 
watching these results closely, now advised her younger 
son, Potter, to at once place himself under this treat- 
ment, as one of his eyes had become useless, being un- 
able to see with or without glasses; and there being no 
encouragement held forth by his oculists he felt that 
he was doomed to sooner or later lose his best eye, 
which was becoming impaired. The Absorption Treat- 
ment again came to the rescue, followed by complete 
recovery of his eyesight, which had been impaired from 
childhood, and to his great relief he saw as he had 
never been able to see before. Greatly pleased at the 
unexpected results, which will be permanent, both he 
and his brother started for a tour on the continent. 

DON’T WAIT TO BE BLIND. The Absorption 
Treatment has proved to be a success in treating all 
forms of diseased eyes, including weakened or impaired 
vision. By addressing the above institution readers by 
mentioning this paper can secure a valuable pamphlet 
free, describing the home treatment and the latest 
methods of treating the eyes without the knife and its 
attending risk. 














An Honest 
Tired Feeling 


{s caused by necessary toll and cured by natural 
rest. But very different is “that tired feeling,” 
which takes you to bed tired and wakes you up 
tired. That tired feeling originates in impover- 
ished blood and needs Hood’s Sarsaparilia for its 
cure, The tonic effect of this medicine is felt by 
the stomach, kidneys and liver; appetite comes 
back and thot tired feeling is gone. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
duly cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsapatilia. 




















Tourists 


particularly Congregational tourists, can 
nowhere find such complete and accurate 
Pilgrim” information in a conven- 
lent form as in 


The Boston Book 


It is a guide book prepared by “‘ Pilgrim”’ 
experts for the International Council, and 
contains sketches of Boston and an ac- 
count of its Congregational activities, 
together with descriptions of near-by 
points of Pilgrim and fParitan interest: 
Cambridge and its college. 

Salem and Puritan landmarks. 
Plymouth with its historic interest. 
Andover, a typical New England town. 
Concord and Lexington. 

It has 236 pages and over 100 illustrations- 
The book was printed from type and most 
of the edition was sold at the time of the 
Council. We have jast bound the remain, 
ing sheets, which we will sell at 


20 Cents each 


This price includes postage. 


Address BOSTON BOOK, 


Care THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








INEXPENSIVE BUREAU. 





Naturally it is 
ished in quite the 
sets. 

We have specified 
thick, clear glass. 


and easy casters. 


ridiculously cheap. 





Every summer we have repeated calls for an Inexpensive 
Bureau for use with a white iron bedstead. 


not desirable to have such a bureau fin- 
lavish way in which we build our best 


bureau. It can be made of white oak and well made through- 
out, yet cost much less than the bureau in our winter 


But it must have a good mirror, for this is important. 


a panel French plate mirror of extra 


We give the bureau a dust-proof finish 


It is really a charming design and very attractive, while 


Won’t you see it ? 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





I. Planning. 
TIMELY “ Young Men in Politics. 


Congregationalist Somebody Is Wasting. 
Leaflets . Renewal of Good Citi- 


8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY rags tong IN OUR AD- 


YER ISInG — MENTION I8 
Meee ADVERTISE- 


MENT WAS “EEN IN THE CONGCRE- 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 29.) 


Record of the Week 


Dismissions 
Goopwin, EDWARD P., First Church, Chicago, Ill. 
June 25. 
vrTcuins, Wo. T., Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Churches Organized 
CHANCE, MONT., 21 June, 12 members. 
GOREVILLE, ILL., 27 June, 28 members. 


Summer Supplies 

BALL, J. N., at Deer Creek, Okl. 

CALKINS, W OLCOTT, Newton, Mass., at Clyde * 
Kansas City, Mo., for the summer. 

EARNSHAW, ALBERT F , Phillips, Me, at Strong, 
during the absence of the pastor, Rev. R. B. Mills, 
in Europe. 

HATHAWAY, WM. B., Rollins College, Fla., at West 
Palm Beach, during absence of the pastor, Rev. 
8. D. Paine, in Europe. 

HOLLARS, JoHN A, White Oaks, N. M., at First 
Ch., Albuquerque, for July. 

Hopkins, HAROLD L., of Oregon at Pada, Kan., 
for a few weeks. 

LEFFINGWELL, A. N., Paradise, Okl. 

Mv RPBY, PROF., of Lee Normal Academy, at Med- 
way, Me. 

SMITH, MERTON, Chicago, Ill., at Northern Ch., 
Toronto, Canada. 

Personals 

BURNAP, IRVING A., recently received a substan- 
tial gift of money from his church at 8. Natick, 
Mass. 

‘FRANCE, WM., pastor at Hillsboro Center, N. H., 
will spend July and August in Europe, attend- 
ing the C. E. Convention and visiting his former 
home at Huddersfield. 

HAMILTON, Dr. JOHN A., honorary secretary of the 
Education Society, after several months’ serious 
illness, was cordially greeted by his friends in 
the Congregational House last Monday. 

KELLOGG, H. MARTIN, pastor at McIndoes Falls, 
Vt, spends July and August in Europe. 

MERRILL, CHAS. C., pastor at Steubenville, O., 
has been granted three months’ vacation, which 
he will spend in Europe. 


ROGERS, ALONZO, pastor at New Whatcom, Wn., 


is slowly recovering from a severe illness. 
‘WALKER, ALBERT, for 40 years a deacon of the 

church in’ Bennington, Vt., and a veteran of the 

Civil War, observed his 87th birthday June 29. 


Church Happenings 

East BRIDGEWATER, Mass., at Union, July 1, 
five persons were present of a group of 16 re- 
ceived to fellowship 60 years ago. Four of 
them have served as 8. 8. superintendents, and 
these at the session of the school made reminis- 
cent addresses. Of the entire group of 16 but 
six now survive, and of these all but one are 
non-resident. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., PLYMOUTH raised, June 17, 
sufficient to meet old debts amounting to nearly 
$1,800. Of this $400 were due the Building So- 
ciety. 

McINDOE FALLS, VT., observed June 17 as Old 
Folks’ Sunday, with special sermon to them. 
Many aged persons attended. 

NEWTON, Mass., EL1IoT dedicated last Sunday a 
beautiful silver baptismal font, the gift of Mrs. 
Eddy and her family in memory of Charles Ed- 
wards Eddy, who served this church in various 
capacities 32 years, 18 of them as deacon. 

SHELBURNE FALLS, Mass., has begun repairs 
estimated to cost $2,100. As $4,000 have been 
raised the balance will go toward the fund for a 
proposed chapel. Services will be held in the 
Universalist church while repairs are in progress 

WINTHROP, Mass , worshiped last Sunday for the 
first time in its renovated chapel, to which a gran- 
ite foundation, a vestry, kitchen and social hall, 
with furnishings, have been added. The new 
pastor, Rev. J. J. Goodacre, has led in securing 
these improvements. 


For Accessions to the Churches see page 31. 





Biographical 


REV. GEORGE BOARDMAN HUBBARD 


Mr. Hubbard, who died at Plymouth, Wis., June 
17, was born in New Haven, Ct., Feb. 16, 1822, 
graduated from Yale Coliege in 1842 and from the 
Divinity School in 1846. He received ordination 
asa home missionary in Illinois in 1848 and held 
pastorates in Ilinois and in Wisconsin, closing his 
active work with his ten years’ pastorate in Plym- 
outh, ending in 1898, which completed fifty fruitful 
years in the ministry. He was then made pastor 
emeritus. He exerted a great influence throughout 
the state. Rev. W. B. Hubbard, state registrar of 
South Dakota and assistant registrar of the Na- 
tional Council, is his oldest son. 





CHARLES H. JOHNSON 


The death of Charles Haldane Johnson of Mont- 
clair, N. J., June 22, aged forty, takes from that 
community and the Congregational church a young 
man whose service to his fellow-citizens and fellow- 
Christians had given him unusual standing for one 
of hisage. Educated in the Montclair schools and 
at Cornell University, entering the profession of 
law, taking intense interest in state and national 
politics, serving as trustee of the Congregational 
church and member of the local Board of Educa- 
tion, he made himself felt as a power for good in 
school, cellege, at the bar, in politics, in the church 
and in the community. His illness was brief and 
the disease appendicitis. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


 Womrtened STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE, June 29-July 
— SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, Cam- 
bridg: uly 5-21. 


4 
CONFERENCE ON CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION, An- 
dover, Mass., July 10, 11. 
ices YOuNG WOMEN’s CONFERENCE, July 13- 


eer eqenae O. E. CONVENTION, London Eng., 
yl 
NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFERENCE, Aug. 2-19. 








For Seasickness 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. FOURNESS-BRICE, of 8. 8. Teutonic, says: 


“ T have prescribed it among the passengers travel- |: 


ing to and from Europe, and am satisfied that if 
taken in time, it will, in a great many cases, pre- 
vent seasickness.”’ 


5 July 1900 


Stomach Headache 





is always accompanied by a coated 
tongue, and often by a Sul breath. 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
promptly relieves all —— b 
removing offensive matters from the 
system. It cleanses and settles sick 
stomachs in the most refreshing way. 
50c. and $1. Trial, 25c. Pamphlets on 
request, 

arrant’s ‘‘Dermal,” a dainty, anti- 
septic powder for nursery, toilet,after shaving, 
cures chafing, best foot powder, 
At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price by 


TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 


STERLING SILVER 
FORKS and SPOONS 


FOSTER & CO, 


82 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


SOAP SWINDLERS. 


Reward for Information. 


Swindlers peddling London Soap with Wells Soap 
and Perfumery Co., Boston, Mass., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, printed on the wrapper, but representing 
themselves to be agents of the Larkin Soap Co., 
have been heard from in Massachusetts. Informa- 
tion leading to their arrest will be liberally re- 
warded by Larkin Soap Co., Buffalo, N. Y., who 
are interested in exposing all swindlers in connec- 
tion with Soap, and particularly because the swin- 
diers named represent themselves as agents for the 
Larkin Soap Co. All who have been defrauded 
please write us particulars. We employ no travel- 
ing agents; all are swindlers who so represent them- 
selves. LARKIN S0aP Co., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

































with any kind of fruit 


furnishes an ideal dessert, 
and makes a most enjoy- 
_ able luncheon, easily pre- g 
_ pared at home and ob- @ 
tainable anywhere. 





Sold at all stores that sell 
Uneeda Biscuit 


Nationa! Biscuit Company. 











_ Uneeda 
Vinjer Wayfer 































board. 





Not a “bicycle face’ 
but a “ washboard face ’’—the kind of face 
a woman wears after a tussle with the wash- 
If you don’t want to have it fixed 
upon you, use Pearline. 
Pearline prevents it—takes away the 
cause of it, the washboard, the hard 
\ work, the tiresome rubbing. Your 
washing ought not to be — 


to think of or trouble you. With Pearline, it isn’t. 


MONS" ‘PEA UINE 








= 

















ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


different —— they are all steel and ch 
er than wood fence. : ices to Churches 
Cemeteries, Write us for catalogue. 


KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 
KOKOMO, IND. ¥. 8, & 























431 WORTH ST. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FAOT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS — IN THE 
ee 
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5 July 1900 


Commencements 
[Continued from page 26.) 





tween the two, he said, there should be no 
rivalry. Both should promote the taste for 
higher educati.n and in time there will be 
students enough for both. The state univer- 
sity is hampered in its religious inflaence by 
its connection with the state, and some will 
prefer the more pronounced religious inflaence 
of the Christian college. 





Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA 
Berkeley, North, 6 7 St. Paul, Bethany, — 3 
Grass Mm pa 8 8 Olivet, — 3 
Lockeford. 4 Pacific, — 3 
Los Angelés, gt 11 15 ark, — 565 
Central 4 &t Anthony Park, — 6 
Oakland, First, 14 24 South Park, — 27 
Perris, 5 5 
Sacramento, 3 19 MISSOURI 
San Francisco, First, 4 12 Kansas City, First, — 20 
Santa Cruz, 17 22 St. a et 7 
Wyandotte, — 5 Pil 9 12 
COLORADO Rede ee 
Craig, — 16 Webster Groves, 8 9 
Denver, Plymouth, 17 17 NEBRASKA 
CONNECTICUT Albion, — 7 
Ansonia, 3 3 Brunswick, 14 14 
Danielson, went, 5 6 —— 
orriogton, Wes 
Untonviie, fos =# Lincoln, "dildreth, $9 
terbury, Second, — 17 Plymouth, 2 8 
Winchest ter, 6 ou — * * 2% 
ILLINOIS — 
Anna, First, Springfield, 13 14 
Beardstown, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


4 
6 
— Lincoln 
4 Concord, First, 11 18 
90 South 1 




















2 
4 
1 
oe Shore, ; 3° * 10 
‘ou Tam 
Stratton Memorial,— 25 wore — 
Warren Ave., 5 18 NEW YORK 
— 3 5 Brooklyn, Piymouth,63 a 
Goreville, 98 New | York, Forest 
Neponset, " - §$ Me Vernon = % 
Oswego, . 13 13 Pilgrim ’ 11 17 
West Unionville, — 46 nity, —— 
AAa NORTH DAKOTA 
Anderson, Hope, 9 9 Buchanan, =) 
Fort Wayne, South, @—7 Hesper, — 12 
Hunting 50 OHIO 
Indianapolis, Fellow. g Cleveland, Lake. * 
view, - 
= Haute, Beth- — 12 Oincinaati Colum- e 
Bynum, = 11 556 
10WA uriymor First, 2 8 
Charles City, ‘4 Wauseon, ve 
— 12 
Clinton, First, 12 17 vote —— 
Cromwell, — §$ Belle Fourche, 3 3 
Dubuque, Summit, — 8 Deadwood, - bb 
Emmetsburg, 19 24 Spearfish, — 6 
Gomer, — 86 
Red Oak, — 38 VERMONT 
MAINE ‘3 
Lewiston, Pine St., 4 8 —— re 
Mechanic Falis. — 18 4 4 
Oldtown, 3 3 4 4 
MASSACHUSETTS ¢ 4 
Barre, 911 44 
Boston, Boylston, 3 3 2 3 
Eliot 3 3 24 
Mt. Vernon, — 6 Falls, 3 8 
Park St., 2 5 4 ¢ 
Phillips, 7 7 44 
ligrim, 1 6 2,8 
Union, 6 8 7 10 
8 Porter, 4 4 heats - 
Dalton 4 4 +. 
Ev First, 4 8 i 4 
Fi all ‘River, Central, 4 4 WISCONSIN 
Gloucester, Lanes- Prairie wat — 
ville 3 4 — 18 
ton, Riverside, 4 7 = 39 
Leno: 10 10 ae 
Lowell, Kirk St, 6 18 = 4 
Newton Genter, — 6 — Te 
Spring eld, North, 8 be 4 3 7 
MICHIGAN * chy a Bare 
ie eyenne, Firs 
Endeavor, J—— =a & 
G 
jrand Rapids, First, 14 20 Wheatland, 20 23 
fronton, | ~ 7 OTHER CHURCHES 
Muskegon, 4 6 Ashland, Ore., 5 
Saugatuck, — g Kansas City, Kan., 
Thompsonville, — 26 , Pil My 17 
Victor, — 4 Barrie, 0 6 
MINNESOTA Pittsburg, ‘Ba, Purl 3 
* t, — — 65 Furey bree River E: — — 
nneap olis. : urke 
* 3 14 hurehes vith 
obbinsdale, 6 SS 34 


Con/., 855; ng Po a 
Total since Jan. 1: —* yer = Tot., 13,108. 
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adapted to your needs and 
conditions. 


Amounts, 





To Protect your Wife and Children 


in the future, or for the accumulation of a fund to com- 
fort and support old age, Life Insurance is a necessity. 


The Prudential 


issues, at moderate cost, policies , 


$15 to $100,000 


— 


— —— 










“wwe. 


THES 





Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, | HOME OFFICE: 
President, Newark, N. J. 












HAS THE Pe 
STRENGTH OF) 
J SBRARTARL: 


f 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS 


Not A DOLLAR LosT 


by investors taking loans throngh 0s us durin ig, te —* 94 
ears in which we have bee 

ORTGAGE L' the yl 
Wheat belt of North Dakota and Minnesota. We per- 
sonally examine every — of Ls meal — as security. 


Write for references an 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


E. J. LANDER & C (Established 1883.) 


oven am money ts to —— | Ifso send 93 4 
— Tan stam 

our booklet "Gredntial _" os read the atte 
mony of those who tell their experience in our 
securities he 2 years. Their experience may 
show that we can serve you. Write and see. 
PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 











DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Bosten Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mase, 

Oil, Gas 


WHEELE: or Electric 
REFLECTORS, 


by their merit, deserve your consideration. 

Tens of thousands doing faithful service 

to-day. Made for Church use especially. 

Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 

FREE. Please state wants. Write at once. 
R REFLECTOR CO., 


WHEELE: 
No. 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 





Over 
100 
Btyles 
















Church Furnishings 


Pulpits, Foivig¢ Chairs, Com. 


— for catalogue. 

G. V. Penxrs, Mgr., Grand 
Rapids School Furniture Works. 
Eas‘ern Office, 814 Constable 
Bldg , New York. Western Office 
Corner Wabash Avenue and 
Washington St., Chicago. 














A NEW HYMN 


‘¢ The Church of God ’’ 
By L. H. THAYER 


Words and [lusic (the faniliar tune of Aurelia). 
Printed on Single Sheet, size of e of Congre- 
gational Hymnal and Laudes Domin 


100 copies, 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





00k & 
ASTINGS WO. 


* BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 








Mason & Hamlin 


att ORGANS 3: 

Estes. “a Home 
Lode, ‘STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 

Catalog free. 146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LYMYER 


CHURCH 
was Ess. 





pant 





ee oe 


to Cincinnati Beli Foundry Con Cincinnail, O. 





Church oe! Cuimen ¢ 2 pene of Best 


id Hetabl tab ished” 
KEY! E BELL Fou NDRY 
Bu +4 W. VANDUZEN CO.. Cincinnati.0. 














CHURCH BELLS .ci'#28ts 


Get our pric 
McSHANE| BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore: Mids 


ELLS.. 


Steel Alloy Church and Schoo! 
“atalogue. The ('. 8. BELL co” — 








AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


658 Sep.Roviston 


JOHN H. Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AMD UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 








ondond 4 i ry 00 will pay for 


omy LITHIA WATER Harper’s Weekly 


| n PURE . ° 
| SPARKLING till Election Day 
HEALTHFUL " el 
p — — very important point in the Presidentia 
V 
ATER Campaign will be covered in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY by the most capable correspondents 
and artists in this country. It will continue 
to lead in those caustic, timely, story-telling 
cartoons that -have convulsed a nation and | 
made political opponents and evil-doers | 


tremble. 


Send a One Dollar bill, together with your full name and |; 
address, and you will receive thé WEEKLY from the date you 
write until Election Day, November 6th. The regular sub- — 
scription price of the WEEKLY is $4.00 per year—I0 cents . 
per copy. Order through your newsdealer, or remit direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 

















bout 
~ Sorosis Shoes 


The end of June, 1900, marks over two years of popularity of 
these famous shoes for women. Each and every pair sold has 
proved a lasting advertisement, and June, 1900, marks a gratifying 
increase—and all this despite the great rush and growth of multitudes 
of things that have sprung up like mushrooms in the night seeking 
a place of public favor. The order of the day is competition, and 
we welcome those that presume to be “Just as Good,” for if you try 
them the experience leads you to seek the best. When you try SORO- 
SIS you get the best of all, and your desire is to know the size, style and 
model, that you may be sure to get the same one the next time. 

A satisfied customer is the best kind of an advertisement, and 
that is the true reason why SOROSIS CUSTOMERS increase and 
multiply. They spread the real truth, and the only true basis on 
which to establish fame and permanent business is to sell the best 
article for the price. 


SOROSIS SHOES are the best 
ready-to-wear Shoes in America for 3 50 
per pair. Both for Boots and Oxfords * 


WE GUARANTEE EVERY PAIR. 











Shepard, Norwell & Company. 





